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Chemistry’s Stake in Agriculture 





HE Farm Board has retreated from 
T the Chicago wheat pit westward 

to the prairies. In the place of 
price pegging it is offering the gratui- 
tous advice to curtail acreage. All of 
which should convince the dubious and 
hopeful alike of the futility of any 
political solution, however generously 
subsidized, of our farm problems. 


HE farm problem, however, 1s 

too serious a one and too widely 
affects our people for us tamely to lie 
down and accept the inevitable. While 
it is highly dangerous to tamper with 
prices of basic commodities, neverthe- 
less, a definite, well thought-out thorough 
going business solution might be 
worked by a half dozen great American 
industries—fertilizers, insecticides, feed- 
stuffs, farm implements, transportation 
and banking—all of them vitally con- 
cerned with a profitable agriculture. Ac- 
cumulated in these industries is a 
vast storehouse of practical experience 
on the business aspects of farming, 
backed up with a broad economic vision, 
a capital first-hand knowledge of con- 
ditions, and rare executive ability. 


HIs farm problem is one of con- 
siderable and always increasing con- 
cern to the chemical industry. Our 
fertilizers and insecticides are one of 
the most immediate factors in cost per 
unit of our agricultural produce and 


they are continually growing larger in 
the balance of our chemical output. 
The fertilizer industry which has his- 
torically been a mixer of natural plant 
food material is becoming more and 
more chemicalized each season, and the 
handwriting on the wall is plain, that 
shortly the manufacture of fertilizers, 
having become a chemical process, will 
fall even more directly than in the past 
into the hands of our chemical indus- 
trialists. The marked increase in the 
use of insecticides is supplemented by 
the use of weed killers, seed disinfec- 
tants, fly sprays, and special soil treat- 
ments. There are many farm econom- 
ists who see the farming future in 
machinery and chemicals which will 
not reduce acreage, but which will so 
increase production per acre at reduced 
cost per unit that the American farmer 
may regain his place as maker of the 
world’s price on foods. 


Pe IT not time to forsake a demagogic 
solution and find an economic one? 
Where could wiser or more friendly 
counsel for distressed agriculture be 
found than among the business leaders of 
those industries whose very life is so 
intimately bound up with the fortunes 
of the farmer? This suggestion will be 
extremely unpopular in Washington and 
will raise a howl of mock concern over 
the dangers of turning farming over into 
the hands of big business for selfish 
exploitation. 
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North Atlantic States 


From the Delaware Capes to thunderous 
Niagara Falls, these states are beehives of 
industry. The whole territory is a network of 
manufacturing plants producing products of wide 
diversity. In many of them, Alcohol is a basic 
ingredient. An “American” Alcohol plant is 
located in Philadelphia. 


ALCOHOL CORP 














“SEE WAMERICAN FIRST” 


The scope of “American” service fits in with today’s needs of manufacturers 
requiring Alcohol... ~ » Quality is the prime requisite of a satisfactory 
Alcohol. “American” gives quality . . . to the point that it is always a de- 
pendable factor in your dealings with us... . « The excellence of “American” 
Alcohol is a technical achievement ... made possible by the skill and knowl- 
edge of a well trained organization. Service matches the efficiency of the prod- 


uct. «  « » Add to profits and satisfaction . . . “See American First” for Alcohol. 


Pekin, Ill. COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORAT 


a 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Sales Offices and Warehouses 
Baltimore, Md Grand Rapids, Mich. Pekin, Ill. 


Birmingham, Ala. Gretna, La. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Indianapolis, Ind Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y Kansas City, Mo St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Memphis, Tenn. St. Paul, Minn. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. San Fransisco, Cal 

Cleveland, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. Toledo, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich New York, N.Y. Wichita, Kans. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Warchouse stocks carried at all principal consuming points 





Plants : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sausalito, Cal. 
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The Newest Competition 


From the distressed textile industry has 
come a true message that chemical executives 
would do well to bear constantly in mind. 
Mr. Henry P. Kendall, executive head of 
mills in both the North and South, said at 
the annual meeting of the cotton manufac- 
turers: ‘“‘Thou shalt compete in creativeness, 
rather than in price alone, for research is 
to-day the gateway to survival and leader- 
ship.” 





Tariff Commission’s Job 


Undisputed is the fact that widespread 
dissatisfaction with the tariff bill, now law, 
existed, even in the minds of many who are 
considered staunch believers of the basic 
soundness of protection. 

That its final adoption was hastened by the 
inclusion of broadened presidential power, 
acting through the medium of the United States 
Tariff Commission, likewise is undisputed. 

Within the short space of time, since the 
President signed the bill, investigations on 
fifty articles have been ordered, with a view 
to possible readjustment of rates. 

Business will be more readily placed on an 
even keel if the organization of the Com- 
mission is announced as quickly as it is pos- 
sible to find the right men for the important 
job ahead, and the Commission clears the 
private offices of goodwill bouquets and 
gets down to a production basis. 





Chemical Balances 


New chemicals come into use and new 
manufacturing processes replace old, estab- 
lished technique, creating new markets, and 
establishing a new balance of supply and de- 
mand that requires collaboration between 
chemical and economic thought. 

Synthetic indigo is a famous case in point, 
as it displaced a natural product and required 
not only new materials but also old ones in 
unprecedentedly large quantities. At least one 
of the earlier processes, chemically feasible, 
had to be discarded because of raw material 
insufficiency. 

Thus, o-nitro benzaldehyde was the starting 
point of a good synthesis leading to the desired 
dyestuff, but an economic survey showed the 
impracticability at that time of a process 
depending upon toluene. On a basis of 5,000 
tons of indigo annually (then coming wholly 
from natural sources) 20,000 tons of toluene 
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would have been required. At that time 
only about 5,000 tons came from coal tar 
distillation. Moreover, benzene and toluene 
were produced in the ratio of 4 to 1, and a 
market for an additional 60,000 tons of ben- 
zene, or 80,000 in all, would have to be found. 
Such additional quantities could easily be 
absorbed now, but not in those days. Finally, 
coal tar retort capacity, at least in Germany, 
was then quite unable to provide for a quad- 
ruple output of light fractions. 

In 1890, K. Heumann devised an indigo 
process which was forerunner of the successful 
one later used. His method made phenylgly- 
cine from aniline and monochloracetiec acid, 
and fused the product with alkalies to give 
indigo. Only small yields were obtained, 
however, and in 1893 anthranilie acid re- 
placed aniline. By 1900, the Badische Com- 
pany produced indigo successfully on a com- 
mercial scale. 

Anthranilie acid could be made from o-nitro 
toluene, with the important economic dis- 
advantages previously mentioned, or from 
naphthalene through phthalic anhydride, 
phthalimide, and by the Hofmann rearrange- 
ments to anthranilic acid. Naphthalene was 
then practically a waste product of coal tar 
distillation. True, about 15,000 tons annually 
were used to make lamp black and to enrich 
gas, but the profit was small, while the 
potential production capacity of the industry 
was about three times that amount, ample 
for the world’s indigo supply. The oxidation 
of naphthalene to the anhydride by the use 
of, chromic acid, the customary laboratory 
oxidizing agent, was unpractical because of 
cost, so that sulfuric acid became the agent, 
and luckily mercury salts as catalysts for the 
reaction were discovered. But another ques- 
tion of cost arose. Oleum was the reagent, 
and the reaction gave rise to huge quantities 
of sulfur dioxide which had to be reconverted 
to the trioxide. The contact sulfuric acid 
process, then new, made a complete cycle, 
requiring only little additional sulfur for 
replacement of acid lost in the operation. 

Simultaneously, the company had to pro- 
vide for the production of chloracetic acid 
from 2,000 tons of acetic acid coming from 
100,000 cubic meters of wood. A large supply 
of pure chlorine was necessary. Weldon’s 
process was too expensive. The Deacon 
process gave chlorine too dilute for the pur- 
pose. Finally, an electrolytic method, with 
purification of the chlorine by liquefaction, 
was developed. 
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As in many instances, the industry which 
gives the first impetus to a new process is in 
time outdistanced by its protégé. Our domes- 
tic production of indigo amounts to roughly 
15,000 tons, valued at $3,500,000 while the 
total production of sulfuric acid was 37,500 
tons valued at $4,000,000, and of caustic soda 
560,000 tons valued at $29,000,000. 

Indigo is a classic example. To-day a score 
of synthetic products are creating even vastly 
greater new markets for chemicals. Never 
was the chemical future so rich in opportunity 
for the chemical maker. 


Quotation Marks 


Further evidence that sound advertising is both 
an antidote to business depression and a stimulant 
to business activity may be found in a report by 
President George W. Hill to the stockholders of the 
American Tobacco Company. In referring to an in- 
crease of 100 per cent in business for the recent year 
over the preceding twelvemonth, Mr. Hill said: 

“We attribute in no small measure the prosperity 
of the company in recent years to the proper use of 
newspaper publicity.” 

The most remarkable feature about advertising 
probably is the fact that it is most remunerative in 
periods of depression, as Mr. Hill’s report indicates. 
Beyond this, advertising in “hard times’’ exercises a 
psychological influence which goes far toward reliev- 
ing any general feeling of gloom. The wise man 
advertises in dull times, as well as in periods of pros- 
perity.— Manufacturers Record. 


Too many business people are likely to study 
events only as they are reflected through the loéal 
daily press; and, in so doing, miss whole chapters 
of progress and change, or end with poorly-balanced 
conceptions. This is particularly true in regard to 
the average Canadian opinion about business and 
manufacturing in the Soviet Union. 

Admitting that the system of government is 
different, and, from our point of view, undesirable 
at the present time, in so much as it reduces indi- 
vidual ownership to an extreme minimum, and re- 
places such standards as individual wealth by position 
and power over one’s fellows in a more direct way, 
the fact remains that the Soviet government very 
rapidly is organizing the resources and productive 
power of the former Russian territories into a machine 
that is certain to become a world-wide influence in 
trade. 

Knormous sums are being paid American, British 
and European engineers and firms for their brain- 
power, accumulated experience, and ability to build 
and organize plants of every kind and description. 
The Soviet is about the only country in the world 
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where agriculture in general is being placed on a 
basis where it can co-ordinate with other activities 
in a modern way. Large-scale farms are economic, 
however ruthless on the present owners.—Canadian 
Chemistry and Metallurgy. 


The fertilizer industry should be a very prosperous 
industry but it isn’t. Once it was, and many of the 
fertilizer stocks were ranked with the best. It is 
one industry that has made no comeback since the 
war. The leading companies can report very strong 
balance sheets, but strong balance sheets do not mean 
much without earning power. Some day the fer- 
tilizer companies will come back, but not until there 
is a semblance of stabilization, something that is 
now lacking.—Wall Street Journal. 


A recent article in the Chicago Tribune, commenting 
on artificial efforts to sustain declining industries, 
quite clearly shows that whereas labor has frequently 
blamed installation of machinery for labor displace- 
ment, in reality, many times labor is directly respon- 
sible by its demands, for the condition of the industry. 
They cite quite clearly—that the high wage scale 
necessitating high prices for coal, encourages the 
installation of oil burners and the installation of 
machinery to give more complete combustion. Re- 
sult: not so much coal is wasted, less coal demanded, 
and labor thereby effected adversely.—The Test 
Tube. 


The American people as a whole, with all their 
investors, property owners and private businesses, 
are confronted with the threat of the complete elimi- 
nation of the Supreme Court. And without the 
Supreme Court our Government will disintegrate into 
a Dictatorship, either that of a single man or that 
of the Senate. The American people face the peril 
of socialization and the fatal weakening of constitu- 
tional private rights. And this peril will probably 
crystallize within the coming six or eight years.—The 
Paper Industry. 











Fifteen Years Ago 








(From our issue of August 1915) 


Carnegie Steel Co. began the manufacture of toluol. 


E. K. Spe:den became ass:stant treasurer of Innis, Speiden 
& Co. 


L. B. Fortner Co., dyestuffs, was incorporated in Philadelphia. 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., Newark, planned the 
erection of a $15,000 plant add.tion. 


Warner-Klipstein Chemical Co., New York, planned the erec 
tion of a $200,000 plant at Charleston, W. Va. 
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What Do the New 


Choctaw and Hindustani are 
ABC to most chemical ex- 
ecutives in comparison with 
the official classification of 
freight rates, which have just 
been drastically revised by 
the I. C. C. What this re- 
vision means is set forth 
here in the language of the 
industry by a man who has 
*“lived”’ freight 
rates throughout the past 
fifteen years. 


chemical 


Mean 
to Chemical Freights? 


By Harry M. Mabey 


General Traffic Manager, Mathieson Alkali Works 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, in pre- 
scribing the basis for a complete revision of 
the class freight rates to, from, and between 

all points in Official Classification territory, has handed 
down what is, unquestionably, to the chemical 
industries, the most important rate decision ever 
made by that body. The decision applies interstate, 
not intrastate, and names maximum rates. While no 
specific order is made, the Commission expects that 
these new rates will be in effect by November Ist, 1930. 

This is the outcome of a proceeding instituted early 
in 1924, involving all interstate class rates in Official 
Classification territory, applicable over all-rail or 
rail-water routes. That a revision was inevitable 
has been recognized for many years and many at- 
tempts were made by the carriers and shippers to 
arrive at an agreed basis, without success. Com- 
pelled, primarily, by existing violations of the long- 
and-short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission finally 
entered into this proceeding of its own motion. Both 
carriers and shippers participated actively, but the 
resulting structure seems to be wholly of Commission 
design. 

In general, the new rates are somewhat lower than 
those proposed by the railroads, and many modifi- 
cations of importance industrially have been adopted 
by the Commission. The efforts of individuals in the 
chemical industry are, in a large measure, responsible 
for these favorable results, because of their energetic 
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support of the Associated Industries of New York, 
which body took the lead in protecting the shippers’ 
interests. 

In its scope, this proceeding covers the entire Official 
Classification territory, which embraces all the States 
ast of the Mississippi River (excepting the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, also Wisconsin, other than 
certain places on the West-bank of Lake Michigan), 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. It also 
includes all of Virginia, excepting a comparatively 
small section in the southern part. 


Revision Important 


The Commission notes that this territory is the 
most thickly populated and highly industrialized 
section of the United States. It has 51 per cent of 
the population in but 12.4 per cent of the nation’s 
area. The combined wealth in 1922 was 52.7 per 
cent of the total, and in 1927 it produced 70 per cent 
in value of our manufactured goods. That the chemi- 
cal industry is centered in this area is well-known, 
therefore the importance of this rate revision to us 
is apparent. 

This revision covers only class rates as distinguished 
from commodity rates; the latter were not involved 
in this proceeding, nor is there now any direct con- 
nection between the two, although hereafter the 
principles of the present class rate decision will 
doubtless be made the underlying basis for any 
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attempts at the revision of existing commodity rates, 
and surely for any such new rates. 

The distinction between class and commodity 
rates may be simply explained. The Official Classi- 
fication lists all articles of commerce, according to 
their varied packaging, and assigns to each a “‘class” 
rating so that, in connection with a table of rates, 
a freight rate may be found upon any article between 
any two points in the territory by using the governing 
classification; in this case the ‘“Official’’ Classification. 
Almost without exception this classification rating 
governs the freight charge on any less than carload 
shipment, and, as to carload shipments, it is of great 
importance because there are comparatively few 
commodity rates in Official Classification territory. 
In other territories—the South and the West—the 
bulk of the carload movement is upon commodity 
rates, accordingly, there, the class rates are not so 
important. 


Specific Commodities Excepted 


In the treatment of specific commodities, when 
shipped in carload quantities, the Classification may 
be found too rigid adequately to control, or possibly 
circumstances may warrant special treatment in a 
part of the territory covered by that classification, or 
upon the line of but one or more of the member rail- 
roads. This is accomplished by publishing an ‘‘Ex- 
ception” to the classification, which usually places 
the treated article in a different class or makes the 
rates thereon with some percentage relationship to 
the class indicated by the classification itself. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, any change in the class rates directly 
affects all the rates which are made on any per- 
centage relationship to a classification rating. Such 
“Exceptions” are commonly used in making rates on 
many of the important chemicals, for example—the 
industrial alkalies, ete. This decision, therefore, 
directly changes the actual rates upon all articles 
governed by the classification itself, or by exceptions 
thereto. 





Important Chemical ‘‘Commodities”’ 


Beyond this, many important chemicals are covered 
by “commodity” rates, which are in no way directly 
affected by this decision. A commodity rate is or- 
dinarily established to care for a particular movement 
of a specific article or commodity, under conditions 
which do not warrant a general territorial exception 
to the classification. Perhaps competition between 
points of production or competition between railroads 
are the usual influencing factors, with volume of 
movement or heavy car loading an important con- 
sideration. Ordinarily such rates are limited both as 
to origin and delivery points. The chemical industry 
depends upon many such rates, and the ultimate 
effect thereon of this decision will require careful 
consideration, in the near future. 
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With this general understanding of its scope, the 
decision itself and its effects are, broadly speaking, 
as follows: 

It establishes a uniform class rate structure east 
of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line, based, for the first 


time, principally upon mileage; supplanting the 
unrelated old-time rates made upon varying levels— 
the result of carrier, port or water competition. On 
the most important industrial hauls the new scale 
makes, generally, higher rates than those now in 
effect. Existing freight-rate relationships between 
nearly all the largest centers are materially changed, 
the new rates reflecting their geographical location 
as determined by railroad mileages. 


Increases Rate Levels 


This same seale supplants that existing in Central 
Freight Association territory (i. e., west of the Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh line) and generally increases the existing 
rate levels now prevalent there, particularly upon the 
longer hauls. In this territory the increase is more 
general than in the east. 

In New England, likewise, a new scale is established 
upon a level 5 per cent higher than the basic scale 
that is to apply in the balance of Official Classifica- 
tion territory. 

An entirely new rate structure is set up between 
Central Freight Association territory on the one hand, 
and Trunk Line (i. e., east of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
line) and New England territories, on the other hand. 
Heretofore these interterritorial rates have been but 
little influenced by mileage, but rather by fixed re- 
lationships between the ports of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, and Newport News- 
Norfolk. These port rates have applied to large in- 
terior groups. The new rates reflect mileage relation- 
ships throughout—comparatively small groupings 
being provided both in the Central territory and in 
the East. From Chicago, for example, the new first 
class rate to Philadelphia will be 7c lower than to 
New York, instead of 2c: to Baltimore, 12¢ lower 
instead of 3c; to Boston, 2e higher instead of 7c; 
to Newport News-Norfolk, lle higher than Baltimore. 
These differences diminish on the lower classes accord- 
ing to their percentage relationship with first class. 


Differences Not Uniform 


These differences, however, are no longer uniform 
from all points in Central territory; each origin has 
its own basis, for example, the rates from Detroit to 
New York and to Philadelphia will be the same, and 
Baltimore (first class) but 3¢ below New York. 
Changes, reflecting mileage, also result, in varying 
Rail-and-lake 
lines are authorized to make rates between the east 
and ports on Lake Michigan at 90 per cent of the all- 
rail rates. 


amounts, at interior eastern points. 


Neither export nor import rates are in- 


volved in this decision. The changes are too wide- 
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spread to treat in detail, but every shipper will be 
affected and a detailed analysis of the particular 
rates in which he is interested will show important 
changes. 

Any study of this finding makes it apparent that 
the Commission has been influenced by the principle 
, that the articles taking the higher class in the classi- 
fication should bear a greater share than heretofore 
of the transportation burden. These higher classed 
articles come within the general description of mer- 
chandise and manufactured goods, are of compara- 
tively high value, and move mostly in less than 
carloads. It is apparent that the terminal expense 
of the railroads is at its greatest on this traffic, because 
they have to warehouse and handle less than ecarload 
shipments, which is not true of carloads. There are 
some few carload ratings in the first three classes, but 
as a rule, such higher rates are caused by unusual 
value, or the bulky nature of the article. 


Increase on Four Classes 


As a general thing, the Commission have, by this 
decision increased materially all the rates on these 
higher classes. i. e., classes One, Two, Three and 
Four. Fourth class is on the border line between 
the normally less than ecarload and earload classes, 
that is, there are about an equal number of less than 
carload and earload ratings in fourth class. A marked 
increase is made in the fourth class rating, and, in 
disposing of important protests from shippers against 
an advance in the fourth class rating, the Commission 
found that fourth class was essentially a less than 
carload rating and that if any carload traffic, so rated, 
was improperly affected by the changes that the cure 
must be found in a revision of the rating on the 
particular article. Important chemical products are 
in this difficulty. 


Chemicals at Lower Rates 


The lower ratings, fifth and sixth class, cover either 
the very lowest grade of manufactured articles, or 
heavy loading bulk raw materials. A great many of 
the products of the chemical industry are covered 
either by the fifth or sixth class rating. Many chemi- 
cals move upon commodity rates lower than the fifth 
or sixth class rates, but these ratings and their rates 
have an important relation to the actual commodity 
rates, because the latter are inevitably compared 
therewith. As a general thing it may be said that 
the decision very nearly maintains the present level 
of fifth and sixth class rates and that where a slight 
increase occurs in the rates on these classes, it is less, 
proportionately, than under classes One, Two, Three, 
and Four. 

The whole new structure bears much resemblance 
to the scale of rates which has been in effect for many 
years in the Central Freight Association territory 
(i. e., west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line), the im- 
portant feature of difference being that the progres- 
sion of this new scale is greater than heretofore, in 
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other words, that as the distances grow greater, the 
increases Over existing rates are greater. 

The prevailing rates for the shorter distances, say 
up to approximately 150 miles, are maintained very 
nearly unchanged. From there up to 300 miles, the 
increase is moderate, but beyond 300 miles, the new 
scale is materially higher than the present one. 
This may indicate an effort to protect the railroads 
against motor truck competition on the shorter hauls, 
with a feeling that the longer haul tonnage must move 
by rail anyhow. Such a principle, apparently, in- 
creases the difficulty of trying to compete, in distant 
markets, with producers located nearer those con- 
suming points. 


Relationship of Classes 


Under the Official Classification, dating back to 
1887, six numbered classes exist. In this, heretofore, 
there has been no change, excepting by the addition 
of two special classes. Under the new decision, the 
Commission provides for seven classes, which will 
automatically replace the eight now in use, and sixteen 
new classes. This does not mean that the existing 
classification will be now changed, but provides 
sixteen additional classes which may be used in the 
future. The Commission now provides by percentage 
relationship to, and lower than, first class, twenty-two 
additional classes, five of which are within the less 
than ecarload ratings range and higher than 
fourth class; three of them are lower than fourth 
class and higher than fifth class; two of them are 
lower than fifth class and higher than sixth class; 
seven are lower than sixth class. The underlying 
theory is sound; it is evident that six to eight classes 
are no longer sufficient to classify the thousands of 
articles being transported to-day. It is to be assumed 
that in the future many of these new and lower 
classes will supplant existing commodity rates. 


are 


Changes by Classes 


It is therefore apparent, that, in addition to any 
changes in the rates themselves by the establishment 
of the new scale, a further change would be caused 
by any change in the percentage which the class bears 
to first class; first class invariably considered as 100 
per cent. Such changes do result from this decision; 
—second class is to be 85 per cent of first class, which 
brings about a slight reduction, the existing basis 
being as high as 87% per cent; third class becomes 
70 per cent and brings about an increase, being at 
present as low as 66 per cent; fourth class becomes 
50 per cent, and brings about a sharp increase, at 
present being as low as 46’s per cent; the fifth class 
is fixed at 35 per cent, resulting in a reduction (al- 
though the railroads asked that it be made 40 per 
cent of first class), existing rates were as high as 43 
per cent. Sixth class is fixed at 27% per cent (al- 
though the carriers asked that it be made 30 per cent); 
this brings about a material reduction, existing rates 





being as high as 38 per cent and no lower than 28 


per cent. This shows, therefore, that on most articles 
rated fourth or higher a double increase will result 
from the application of these percentages to the new 
scale. On the contrary, it will be seen that, as to the 
fifth and sixth class ratings, which cover carload lots 
of comparatively low grade articles and raw materials, 
that any increases in the scale are more or less neutral- 
ized by a reduction in the ratio of both fifth and 
sixth class to first class. The principle governing 
has been outlined above; being the thought that 
manufactured articles of comparatively high grade 
can and should bear their full share of the transpor- 
tation burden, and that the economic and more 
favorable transportation characteristics of the lower 
grade articles and materials should be reflected in 
the rates and ratings applicable thereto. 


May Increase Revenues 


The decision reflects, in all major points, a pains- 
taking effort by the Commission to adjust this com- 
plicated situation upon sound principles in accordance 
with existing law. The report shows the care with 
which the Commission has considered every con- 
troversial point developed in evidence on this volumi- 
nous record. What this adjustment will mean in 
revenue to the carriers cannot be accurately predicted. 
It is evident that their recent unfavorable earnings 
have been considered. In some quarters it is believed 
that the new rates will give the eastern carriers 
around $25,000,000 more per year; much study and 
analysis must precede any well-founded opinion on 
this phase of the question. 

While this decision directly operates to revise, and, 
in the majority of cases, in the rate-making territories 
governed by the Official Classification, to increase the 
freight rates upon articles moving upon class ratings 
or exceptions thereto, there is an outstanding and 
important exception: the existing rates upon fresh 
domestic fruits and vegetables, and hay, are ordered 
maintained at their present levels, unless the revised 
basis is lower, when these rates are to be correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

In most of the Official Classification territory these 
products move on class rates. 
important one 


Their tonnage is an 
certainly over two million tons per 
Here the Commission are in the anomalous 
position of, in effect, making a specific classification 
finding on this single group of class-rated products and 
refusing to do so in other instances. They say that 
this finding is warranted, regardless of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 





year. 


In a decision which subjects every- 
one else, promiscuously, to many increases and few 
reductions, this sweeping exception makes nothing 
but reductions on all fruits and vegetables throughout 
the entire territory. It is clear that the products of 
industry are compelled in the measure of their freight 
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rates to offset the reduction in revenue on this large 
tonnage of fruits and vegetables. This phase of the 
decision seems inconsistent; whether it prove prac- 
ticable of application would seem open to question. 

Concurrently, the Commission have laid down, 
by a separate decision, an entirely new basis of class 
rates for the Western Trunk Lines; in this case, 
directly designed to give carriers in that territory 
more revenue, i. e., roughly, the northern half of the 
area between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River, on the east, and the Rocky Mountains, on the 
west. The Commission estimates that these new 
class rates, also expected to go into effeet November 1, 
1930, will increase these western roads’ earnings by 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 per year, and this increase 
is held to be justified. The new basis is modeled 
somewhat along the lines of the above-described 
Eastern Class Rate scale, and, together with the 
Southern and the Southwestern Class rate adjustments 
(both made by the Commission in recent years), it 
means that a class rate structure will prevail through- 
out the entire United States, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, that has been designed by the Commission 
itself, with the four territorial and interterritorial 
adjustments dovetailing into a harmonious whole. 
The relationship of these territories as to their general 
class-rate levels, one with the other, is about as 
follows: the new Official Classification territory scale 
is about 80 per cent of the new Western Trunk Line 
scale, about 72 per cent of the already established 
Southern scale, and about 66 per cent of the prevailing 
Southwestern scale. These differences in level reflect, 
primarily, variations in the earning power and 
operating costs of the carriers in these respective 
territories. 

Under the operation of these rate adjustments, the 
outstanding result is that freight rates are so made 
as to give to all the benefit of their geographical loca- 
tion, as reflected by the shortest available railroad 
mileage, subject to the effect of the variations in level 
prevalent in the different territories or parts thereof. 
Through single-factor class-rates are now available, 
not only within the territories themselves, but inter- 
territorially, everywhere in the United States. 





Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., acquires Crystaline 
Stone Products, Ltd., and will operate it as separate division 
under name of Crystalite Products, Ltd. Newly acquired com- 
pany produces exterior and interior stuccoes. Arrangements have 
been made for manufacture and distribution in Toronto and 
Winnipeg and similar organization is planned for Montreal. 

R. E. Haire, president of the gypsum company, is now in 
England studying possibilities of adding a plant in that country. 


Twenty Rumanian oil companies, representing 95 per cent. of 
crude oil production in country, vote to accept offer made by 
Standard Oil Company of N. J. and Shell interests to purchase 
all export excess supplies of crude oil and refinery products of 
the Rumanian producers as of July 1. 
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Naval 


Stores 


ecome Chemical Products 


By Arthur Langmeter 


Assistant Director of Sales, Naval Stores Department, Hercules Powder Co. 


URPENTINE and rosin have held a place of 

importance in the arts and industry for many 

years, naval stores representing our country’s 
oldest industry. The demand arising from the in- 
crease in the per capita consumption of products made 
from turpentine and rosin, and the existence of raw 
material in the form of fallen wood and stumps from 
the Southern pine states made practicable and pos- 
sible the steam and solvent process employed by our 
company for the extraction of turpentine, pine oil, 
and rosin. 

Since the early developments in the first few years 
of the present century, the contributions of many 
experimenters and research workers have added to 
the ideas of the inventor. This has produced an in- 
dustry closely controlled in its many manufacturing 
steps and a number of uniform high-grade products, 
which, in their respective fields, have gained the 
confidence of the consuming public. 


Steam and Solvent Process 


The steam and solvent process in its generic aspect 
is relatively simple, but, from the gathering of wood 
to the recovery of high quality chemicals lay many 
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opportunities for the research of the chemist and the 
ingenuity of the engineer. 

The wood is taken from the ground and broken 
into pieces of convenient size by a combination of 
pulling and blasting with dynamite and is then trans- 
ported by railroad to the extraction plant. The wood 
is carried by conveyor to a combination of milling 
devices where it is shredded to chips approximately 
match size. 

The chips are introduced by suitable conveyors to 
stationary extractors of the vertical tank type. Here 
they are treated with live steam which causes the 
turpentine and some of the pine oil to distill. This 
distillate is condensed and separated into a mixture 
of turpentine and pine oil, called crude turpentine, 
and the water resulting from the steam distillation. 
The crude turpentine is rectified in modern fractional 
distillation equipment into turpentine and pine oil. 

The chips free from crude turpentine are covered 
with a very close-cut petroleum naphtha and by a 
series of washes the rosin and pine oil remaining in 
them is extracted. The naphtha is removed by steam 
distillation and the chips are used for fuel for the 
process. The extract is conducted through a series 
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of tanks and filters to remove suspended small wood 
particles and then through a series of film-type 
vacuum evaporators where process naphtha is re- 
moved for re-use in the extraction process. 


Pine Oil and Turpentine Uses 


The pine oil is recovered from the extract as a 
crude distillate in this evaporating operation and sub- 
sequently refined by rectification. It is then blended 

















Southern pine stump, showing amount of resinous wood buried 
beneath a fair sized stump. These are blasted, chopped and shipped 
to the plants from wood camps in Georgia and Mississippi 


in proper proportion with the previously rectified 
pine oil from crude turpentine to form the pine oil 
of commerce. The rosin constitutes the non-volatile 
residue from the evaporators. 

Steam-distilled wood turpentine and _ steam-dis- 
tilled pine oil, as the liquid products of our process 
are known, have found a place in many industries 
throughout the world. These products contain a 
number of terpene hydro-carbons and terpene alcohols 
of interest and represent raw materials for many in- 
dustrial chemical uses. These liquids are, however, 
mixtures of terpenes, and the development of chemical 
processes employing relatively pure terpenes has 
brought about the separation of steam-distilled tur- 
pentine and pine oil into their component parts and 
also the production of terpene derivatives. This de- 
velopment is a recent one; but the products now 
produced are of high purity, and present research 
indicates further improvements. 


Synthetic Camphor 


Pinene suitable for the manufacture of synthetic 
camphor is now produced. This quality was estab- 
lished by research and test and is finding favor in the 
production of special chemicals as well as camphor. 

Dipentene, a relatively stable terpene hydro-carbon, 
is now made of standard quality. It is used chiefly 
in the reclaiming of rubber where a reclaim of high 
tensile strength is produced with a short time of de- 
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vulcanization by the use of relatively small quantities 
of this terpene. Dipentene possesses excellent solvent 
power over gums and resins, and while it evaporates 
slightly slower than turpentine, the usual drying time 
for varnishes and paints is all that is necessary for 
a coating containing dipentene. 

Fenchyl alcohol, a relatively new product of com- 
merce, boiling point approximately 200°C, is now 
made and used for its odor value which is that of old 
pine wood. It serves as a raw material for the pro- 
duction of fenchone which has 
pyroxylin plastics. 


value as a solvent in 


Terpene Products 


Borneol is another terpene product now manu- 
factured. It is suitable for the production of its 
esters, such as acetate, and can be converted readily 
to synthetic camphor. 

Alpha terpineol crystals, possessing a pleasant odor 
suggesting elderberry flowers, are now produced in 
quantity. This chemical is made with a high degree 
of purity and is found to possess the desirable charac- 
teristics of pine oil and at the same time to be free 
from the pine odor. Its value as a perfume is not as 
high as commercial terpineol, but as a raw material 
for esterification or where pleasant odor, high germici- 
dal action, and solvent power are desired, alpha ter- 
pineol is found to give good results. The development 
of an efficient manufacturing cycle has made alpha 
terpineol available at an attractively low price. 


A New Wood Rosin 


The wood rosin normally produced by the steam 
and solvent process is dark in color. It is consumed 
in those industries where the lightest colored products 
are not desired. Wood rosin has as its chief ingredient 
abietic acid, which is the major constituent of Ameri- 
can rosins. 

Research covering a period of years has resulted 
in the commercial production of a new wood rosin 








Interior view of plant, showing upper floor of extractor 
house with battery of extractors 
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Part of the Hercules Powder Co. plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., where steam distilled turpentine, rosin and pine oil were produced. 
Wood supplies in foreground, barrels of rosin in left middle distance 


of medium grade and high acid value. This rosin 
grades ‘“I’’ on the American scale. It is an approach 
toward pure abietic acid and has found an immediate 
response from the industrial consumer. It has opened 
a new type of application for rosin in consuming 
channels because of its freedom from foreign matter 
and because of its relatively high resistance to heat 
treatment. 


An Insulation Saver 


The discovery of the process which is being em- 
ployed for the production of “I’’ wood rosin has opened 
a wide field in rosin technology. As a development 
based on this discovery, commercial abietic acid has 
been produced. This material can be incorporated 
with the impregnating oils used in the manufacture 
of cable, and because of the very high dielectric 
strength, which is imparted to the cable by the use 
of commercial abietic in the cable compound, will 
make possible the transmission of higher voltage elec- 
tric power without the danger of rapid deterioration 
and breaking of the insulation in the short periods 
which have been experienced in the past. 


A Black Rosin Produced 


The production of “I’’ wood rosin from ‘FF” 
wood rosin produces simultaneously an almost black 
rosin called “‘B”’ wood rosin which is clean, free from 
dirt and trash, has a high melting point, low acid 
number, a relatively higher density, and is tough in 
character. One of the chief characteristics of this 
rosin is its relatively higher resistance to solution in 
gasoline, and, in addition, the resistance of its esters, 
especially the glycerol ester (ester gum) to the action 
of petroleum solvents. This rosin has been success- 
fully used in varnishes of the black baking type, in 
the production of emulsions, especially asphalt emul- 
sions, and for sizing the darker grades of paper. 

Another development of significance is the 
commercial production of ethyl abietate, a liquid 
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resin, and other esters of abietie acid which have not, 
up to recently, been available in commercial quanti- 
ties. 

The possibilities of these new materials are as yet 
in their embryonic stages, but research on the part 
of prospective consumers is opening up a very wide 
field of application for these new products. 





Zine conference delegates at Ostend adjourn without arriving 
at definite arrangement for world cartel. Overproduction and 
large accumulations of stocks have lowered prices. Purpose of 
conference was to induce German and American producers to 
enter into working agreement with European factors. 

Failure of conference is attributed to attitude of German and 
American interests in refusing to agree to 25% reduction in pro- 
duction and Germany's ins:stance on high tariff on zine impor- 
tations to protect S.les:an production. 
capital is invested in the Silesian fields. 


Considerable American 


German cellulose lacquer manufacturers form buying syndicate, 
Interessenverband Deutscher Lackfabriken, for purchasing raw 
materials cooperat.vely, research and marketing. Organization 
comprises Winkelman, Hamburg, Herbig-Haarhaus, Cologne, 
Zoellner, Berlin, and Tempoloid, Berlin. Dr. Bernhard Frowein 
is general manager. 57 Berlinerstrasse, Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg. 


Address: 


German Superphosphate Sales Syndicate is not renewed, due 
to failure to agree on quotas. Assoc:ation of German Fertilizer 
Manufacturers, Hamburg, resumes its interest in superphosphate 
trade. 


Swiss dyestuffs imports, first quarter 1930, are valued at 
4,842,576 franes, sl. ght decline from 4,990,693 for same period 
1929. Exports increase to total value of 21,174,501 franes from 
20,466,533 in 1929. 


Japanese alkali and bleach manufacturers curtail production, 
Osaka Soda Co. redue:ng output of caustic soda and bleaching 
powder about 37 per cent, resulting in heavy accumulations of 
unsold stocks. 


Beryllium deposits recently discovered in Koeslach mines, 
Austria, will be mined by New York 
Cologne. 


Beryllium Co., and 
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The largest installation of chlorine cells in the world, at the 


Westvaco plant, South Charleston, W. Va. 


UCIEN C. WARNER, a practicing physician of 
MeGrawville, N. Y., little realized that he 
wis attending the birth of one of the large 

and important chemical manufacturing companies 
of to-day, when early in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century the lure of adventure brought him 
to the barren coast of French Guiana. 

The technically trained mind of the physician, 
however, grasped the economic significance of the 
phosphate of alumina deposits existing on Grand 
Connetable Island, off the Guiana coast. In this 
uninviting spot, chiefly inhabited by birds, the 
Warner Chemical Company and affiliated intercsts 
first saw the light of day. 

In 1886, Dr. Warner secured a controlling inter st 
in the Grand Connetable Company engaged in the 
mining of the phosphate of alumina deposits and 
determined to devote his entire energy to manufac- 
turing chemicals. 


Dr. Warner’s keen business acumen was 


“ar reaching in its effect 
on the subsequent history 
and development of the 
company was the business 
and personal friendship 
formed between Dr. 
Warner and William D. 
Patten about 1900. Patten, 
discoverer of a patented 
process for the production 
of mono-sodium phosphate 
pyro, was searching for a 
suitable manufacturer for 
his product and impressed 
with the plant and equip- 
ment and likewise with Dr. 
Warner’s personal ability and integrity entcred into 
a business relationship that lasted until Dr. Warner’s 
death in 1925. 


The sueeess of mono-sodium phosphate pyro was 


W.B. Thom, President, 
Warner Chemical Co. and 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. Inc. 





further demonstrated when he purchased 
a large tract of water-front property at 
Carteret, N. J., a seetion undeveloped 
at that time, but now a center of 
tremendous manufacturing activity and 
formed a company bearing his name to 
engage in processing the rock deposit 
from French Guiana. Phosphoric acid 
and tri-sodium phosphate were the early 
products produced and Warner was one 
of the first if not the very first manu- 
facturer of the tri-salt in this country. 
Disodium phosphate, both commercial and 
U.S. P., and aluminum hydrate were added 
to the list shortly afterwards. 
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South Charleston, W. Va., plant of Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 
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instantaneous as a new leavening agent and sub- 
stitute for the more costly cream of tartar. Con- 
struction of additional facilities was commenced 
immediately and a new subsidiary company created. 
The Monarch Chemical Company continued the 
exploitation of this important chemical and for many 
years was the sole producer which position it enjoyed 
until many years later when patent protection ceased. 
To-day it is still the world’s largest producer. 

As the progress of the company continued, pro- 
duction of vanillin, salol, phosphorus trichloride, 














Warner Chemical Co. plant, Carteret, N..J. 
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Boiler room, supplying power for phosphates production 


at the]Warner plant, Carteret, N. J. 


phosphorus oxychloride, acetyl chloride, acetic an- 
hydride and carbon tetrachloride were announced. 
Commercial introduction of silk weighting led to a 
tremendous increase in the demand for disodium 
phosphate and the progress of trisodium phosphate 
in the cleansing fields foreed the company to several 
expansions of its phosphate manufacturing facilities. 

Of greatest importance however, was the success 
of the electrolytic cell for the production of chlorine 
and caustic soda. A small installation at Carteret 
proved so successful that property was purchased in 
1915 at South Charleston, West Virginia, a most 
favorable location due to the cheap fuel and power 
together with available natural brine. A new com- 
pany was formed to produce caustic soda, chlorine, 
carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride, sulfur chlo- 
ride and allied chemicals. This factory, now the 
Westvaco Chlorine Products, Ine., has expanded 
enormously since its modest beginning in 1916 and 
to-day boasts the largest electrolytic cell installation 
in the world. 

Increasing demand for electrolytic chlorine plants 
caused the company to enter the equipment field. 
Warner Chemical Company now not only builds 
and installs chlorine cells and attendant apparatus, 
but also designs and supervises construction of com- 
plete plants manufacturing chlorine, caustic soda and 
chlorine compounds. Before the United States entered 
the World War more than twenty such installations, 
some of them very large, were sold and installed in a 
dozen states in this country and in Canada, Japan, 
Australia, India and Norway. 

When the United States entered into the War and 
decided to build the most extensive toxic gas plant in 
the World at Edgewood Arsenal, Md., the Chemical 
Warfare Service contracted with the Warner Chemical 
Company to design and install the chlorine plant, 
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which, at that time, was the largest in the World and 
has only been surpassed by the present huge plant 
at South Charleston. The company still does con- 
siderable business in the equipment field, having only 
recently been retained in a consulting capacity by the 
Soviet Government. After exhaustive investigation 
by agents of the present Russian government a large 
installation of chlorine cells and other equipment 
was purchased for the first electrolytic plant to 
appear in Russia. 


WARNER’S 
Acetic Anhydride 85", 


Boiling Point 135° 


Free of other high boiling Anhydrides— 
Also Phosphorus, Chlorine and Sulphur free 


The Recognized Standard for the 
manufacture of high grade 
Pharmaceuticals 


The Warner 
Chemical Company 


Manufacturers 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 262 
PLANTS 


Carteret, N. J. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 





Reyroduction of Warner Chemical Co. advertisement 
in CHEMICAL MARKETS in 1920 


Dr. Warner died in 1925 and for the next few years 
his son, Franklin H. Warner, was president of the 
company. In 1928 a reorganization and merger of 
the various interests was effected by the present 
management headed by William B. Thom, then 
secretary of the Warner Chemical Company, who 
became president. At the same time the United 
Chemicals, Inc., was formed as a holding organiza- 
tion to control the financial aspects of the various 
companies and to serve as a ready medium for the 
acquisition of new enterprises. This consolidation 
now controls and operates twenty-four different plants 
in the United States and Canada and has become 
an important factor in the heavy chemical and 
chemical equipment field. 

Warner’s growth has mainly come from within. 
While lacking perhaps spectacular acquisitions by 
outright purchases or exchange of stock it has been 
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fortunate to escape the confusions and duplications 
that usually accompany such action. It has quietly 
consolidated its position in the chemical industry 
through constant improvement of its products and 
processes and by plant enlargements when the need 
of such became apparent. 

Dr. Warner, when forming his company over forty 
years ago, stressed the importance of strict adherence 
to the motto of “Quality, service and fair dealing’, 
and the policy which he laid down then is still the 
policy of the present management. The present 
officers are William B. Thom, president; William 
D. Patten, A. M. Pitcher and Louis Newberg, vice- 
presidents and M. E. Gilbert, secretary and treasurer. 





Rayon Production Shows First 
Decided Drop in History 


Rayon production will show a decided drop this year for first 
time in history of the industry. Drastic steps have been taken 
to curtail production so that excessive inventories will not cause 
further price reductions. Such action has been possible due to 
comparatively few producers in the field. 

The industry is now operating at 45% to 50% of capacity. 
Viscose Corp., which accounts for nearly half of the country’s 
total production is operating on a 50% basis, DuPont 45%, 
Tubize 50% and Industrial Rayon 52%. Smaller producers 
are operating at even lower figures. 

Rayon production in 1929 totaled 123,000,000 Ibs. and the 
est.mated output for 1930 was estimated at 162,000,000 lbs. 
Should however the present restricted schedules be continued 
throughout the year production will not go above 75,000,000 or 
$0,000,000 Ibs. Such action will undoubtedly strengthen price 
structure. Output for first six months of 1930 was about 40,- 
000,000 Ibs. against 55,000,000 lbs for same period in 1929. 

Amer.can mills consumed 100,000,000 Ibs. in 1928 and 140,000,- 
000 Ibs. .n 1929. In spite of European surplus, American manu- 
facturers appear hopeful of buying revival in the near future. 

1930 1929 1928 1927 


ad 


70,000,000 62,000,000 54,000,000 40,960,000 
27,000,000 = 24,500,000 18,161,000 15,062,000 


Viscose Corp....... 
Du Pont Ray....... 


*Tubize. . Sea 9,000,000 8,500,000 8,500,000 7,500,000 
*Am Chatillon...... 6,500,000 ee eet) ea 
Indus Rayon....... 11,000,000 6,000,000 4,250,000 3,600,000 
Celanese . phate. am 6,500,000 6,000,000 5,000,000 3,500,000 
Am Glanazstoff...... 9,000,000 3,850,000 OO eee 
Am Bemberg ete 4,000,000 2,500,000 2,100,000 1,200,000 
Amer Enka......... 5,000,000 625,000 Mees L | ehibsae 





| Pee 162,000,000 123,000,000 97,000,000 75,000,000 


*Tubize and American Chatillon have been merged this year. A substantial 
interest in Glanzstoff, Bemberg and Enka is owned by the Associated Rayon 
Corp. and the same interests are thus active in the management of all three 
of these companies. tIncludes miscellaneous producers. 


Cadmium produced in Canada is obtained as a by-product 
in production of z.ne by Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada, at their Tra.l, British Columbia plant. This company 
produced metal for first t:me early in 1928 with recovery plant 
having capacity of about one ton of refined cadmium a day. It 
treated accumulated cadmium residues from the zine plant. 
New plant completed in the autumn of 1929, with a capacity 
of 1% tons of refined cadmium a day, treats the regular output 
of the zine plant. Canada’s progress in cadmium production 
and value of this new branch of mining industry is indicated in 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. In 1928 production 
amounted to 491,894 pounds valued at $341,374 In 1929 output 
had risen to 773,976 pounds valued at #696 579. 


Soc:eta Alsacienne et Lorraine de Recherches Minieres un- 
covers near Oberbergheim potash deposit promising to provide 
unexpected and important competitive field of operations in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Kali-Sainte Therese mines, 
jointly operated by Government and private interests. 
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ominated for the 


Chemical Markets Medal 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 


By George Ade 


L. H. BAEKELAND 
By Michael I. Pupin 


HERBERT H. Dow 
By Henry Ford 
PIERRE S. DU PONT 
By John J. Raskob 
(GEORGE EASTMAN 


By Thomas A. Edison 


Commemorating the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of Williams Haynes as publisher of 
CuewmicaAL MARKETS a gold medal 
has been designed and will be awarded 
by vote of the readers to the man who 
has rendered most distinguished eco- 
nomic services to American chemical 
industries. For this honor the chemi- 
cal executives named above have been 
nominated. Inside are brief sketches 
of their lives and statements setting 
forth their achievements. Ballots to 
select the medalist will be mailed to all 
CuemicaL Markets subscribers of 
record up to September fifteenth, 1930. 











E. M. Allen 


President, Mathieson Alkali Works 


T THE present time Edwin Madison Allen is 
President of the Mathieson Alkali Works, a 
large and important corporation. To his 

old friends, he is still ““Eddie’” Allen, youthful in 
appearance and youthful in manner, but a most 
unusual character and, we believe, an executive 
of rare genius. 

‘Eddie’ came to Purdue University from 
Richmond, Indiana. He was one of our most 
brilliant students. He helped to pay his way 
through college by selling prison-made bicycles, 
with which a LaFayette firm was overstocked. He 
graduated with honors and began his career as a 
common machinist in Pittsburgh. Later he was 
a draftsman. He never had any capital to back 
him and what he has accomplished has been due 
to his industry, his attractive personality, and his 
sheer ability. He joined the staff of a manufac- 
turing company which sold brick for lining steel 
furnaces. For a time he was with the Harbison- 
Walker Company. In 1906 he organized the 
American Refractories Company and three years 
later he organized an affiliating company known 
as the Austro-American Magnesite Company. 
If any recognition is to be awarded him to-day, it 
should be remembered that between 1906 and 
1919 he did more than any one man in this country 
to keep the large steel corporations supplied with 
magnesia and silica refractories. That period 
took in the time of the World War. It should be 
told that he discovered and developed important 
deposits in The Dells near Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
Also, that if the war had been prolonged, he was 
ready to deliver magnesite from a remote spot 
in Sonora, Mexico. He made the American 
Refractories Company a huge success. I know 
because I invested modestly and* got a welcome 
profit. 


Undoubtedly his big strike in the business world 
and in the chemical industry has been achieved 
as the head of the Mathieson Alkali Works. 


| am not speaking as an expert—merely as a 
layman—but I have watched the market quota- 
tions, and I have read the figures, and I have 
seen the pictures of the expanding plant, and I 
know pretty well that his success has been simply 
marvelous. I know too, that he has achieved that 
success because he has been wise, thorough, far- 
seeing and keen intellectually, even as he was 


when he capped all of the scholarship records at 
Purdue. I am attaching some figures regarding 
the Mathieson company under his presidency, 
and [ believe they are correct and tell their own 
story. I think he deserves great credit for or- 
ganizing a selling organization and putting in his 
own sales force. 


It should not be overlooked that President 
Hoover, himself an engineer, called in Mr. Allen 
as an advising expert. He represented your in- 
dustry before the last tariff commission and also 
eight years ago. His company led in the intro- 
duction of liquid chlorine in the pulp, paper, and 
textile industries—replacing the old bleaching 
powder. The plant of his company at Niagara 
Falls was the first to produce synthetic ammonia 
from waste hydrogen. He has always insisted 
upon a large expenditure for research. His com- 
pany originated the hypochlorite process for 
refining gasoline. And I might go on telling you 
of these things. 


Two years ago the hundreds of engineering 
students at Purdue joined in an invitation to 
‘Eddie’ Allen to come back and be their guest 
of honor at a whale of a dinner given in the new 
Student Union Building. He came and was 
given a mighty reception. No other engineer has 
ever been accorded a similar honor. We who 
knew him at Purdue and have watched his ad- 
vance through all of these years, think that he 
is a great man and that he is entitled to all of the 
awards and distinctions which can be given to a 
man who has made good all of the time and piled 
up such an imposing total of results. Of course, 
I am writing as a partisan but I feel that | am a 
partisan who has something to talk about. As 
I said before, | now attach certain figures which 
have come to me from a reliable source: 


Mathieson Alkali Works 1920 1929 

ND a. oer rts 4s $12,266,368 $21,533,626 
Ge Ake < ; 249,132 2,269,918 
Net earnings. . 585,301 3,580,930 


Surplus. . . 1,557,348 6,848,128 
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Vir. Allen was born in Richmond, Ind., June 10, 1876, and 
educated at Purdue University (B. S. 1896, M. Ek. 1899). 
His business career has been: draughtsman, Cambria Steel 
Co.; treasurer, Basic Brick Co.; president, American Re- 
fractories Co.; managing director, Austro-American Magne- 
site Co.; president, Great Western Ore & Mining Co.; president, 
Commonwealth Chemical Co. and president, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, which under him has been first: producer of 
synthetic ammonia from waste hydrogen; originator of the 
hypochlorite process for oil refining; introducer of H. T. 11., 
an improved form of bleaching powder. He represents chem- 
tcals on the Hoover Industrial Conference Board. 








L. H. Baekeland 


Chairman and President, The Bakelite Corporation 


T GIVES me a great pleasure to second the 
nomination of Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland 
for the Chemical Markets Medal. 


Dr. Baekeland’s contributions to the chemical 
science, and particularly to the chemical industry, 
are many. I shall mention here only two which 
were epoch-making. The first one was the inven- 
tion of the Velox paper which advanced the 
photographic art radically. Its influence upon 
this art can be compared very aptly with the 
influence which the Bessemer process had upon 
the steel industry. The invention of the Velox 
paper opened a new era in photography, an era 
in which the moving pictures and the talking 
movies became a_ practical possibility. These 
arts would have been impossible without the 
chemistry first’ disclosed by Dr. Baekeland in 
connection with the development of his Velox 
paper, and developed later by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. who were the first to recognize clearly 
the great merits of this invention, and to purchase 


it, paying Dr. Baekeland a very handsome sum. 


The second epoch-making invention which 
Dr. Baekeland contributed to the chemical indus- 
try of this country, is his invention of the Bakelite 
in 1906. It is, as well known, a synthetic phenolic 
resinoid obtained by the action of phenol upon 
aldehydes. It is a super-resin which nature never 
furnished. [ts various types are broadly useful in 
nearly every phase of human activity. They are 
now used for electrical purposes and endless other 
industrial applications where natural resins, 
rubber, or celluloid are unsuited. These applica- 
lions range from radio and wireless telegraphy 
and other electrical devices, to gears, grind-stones, 
airplane propellers, self lubricating bearings, 
jewelry and ornamental articles, instruments of 
precision, varnishes and paints, etc. In fact, in 
all cases where rubber or former plastics, although 
cheaper, are insufficient or unsuitable. Bakelite 
as an insulator in electrical operations of every 
kind is known to everybody who has had any 
contact with these operations. 


Permit me now to submit the following list 
which speaks more eloquently than any story can 
speak about Dr. Baekeland’s career as a scientist, 
engineer, inventor, and man: 


B.S., D.Se., Ghent, 1881; Laureate of the four 


Belgian universities, 1887; Hon. D.Ch., U. Pittsburgh, 

1916; Hon. DSc., Columbia U. (N. Y.), 1929. 

Achievements in professional, public, military, literary, or 
artistic career: 

Hon. Professor, Columbia University in New York. 

Member of Board of Trustees, Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

National Research Council. 

Since 1915—Member Naval Consulting Board of the 
United States. 

President Bakelite Corporation. 

1901—President Chemists Club, New York. 

1905—Vice-Pres. Society Chemical Industry (London). 

1909—President American Electrochemical Society. 

1912—President American Inst. Chemical Engineers. 

1912—President Section of Plastics, International 
Congress of Chemistry. 

1911—President of Inventors’ Guild. 

1917—Member U.S. Nitrate Committee. 

1924—President American Chemical Society. 

Since 1925—Member of the Advisory Committee on 
Chemistry of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Johns Scott Medal, Franklin Institute—1910. 

Willard Gibbs Medal, American Chemical Society, 
Chicago Section—1912. 

Chandler Medal, First Award, Columbia University 
1914. 

Grand Prize, Panama Pacific Exposition—1915. 

Perkin Medal for Industrial Chemical Research, 1916. 

First Chandler Lecturer Columbia University on 
occasion 50th Anniversary of School of Mines—1911. 

U.S. Delegate in International Congress of Chemis- 
try, London 1909. 

Officer of the Crown of Belgium—1919. 

Officer of the Legion of Honor, France—1923. 

Commander of the Order of Leopold, of Belgium 
1924. 

Memberships: 

Society of Chemical Industry, London. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—Life Member. 

Societe Chimique de France—Life Member. 

Societe de Chimie Industrielle—Life Member. 

Franklin Institute. 

American Chemical Society. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

American Electrochemical Society. 

Hon. member Phi Lamba Epsilon, Sigma Xi, and Tau 
Beta Pi. 

Clubs: 

Chemists, University, Century Association, Columbia 
University, Columbia Faculty Club, Cruising Club 
of America. (all New York), Cosmos Club (Wash- 
ington), Larchmont Yacht Club, Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club. 


Publications relating to research in theoretical and 
applied chemistry covering physical chemistry, photo- 
chemistry, electrochemistry, and organic chemistry. 
Patent Reform. Many patents, U.S. and abroad, on the 
subjects of organic chemistry, electrical insulation, syn- 
thetic resins, plastics, ete. 
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Born at Ghent, Nov. 14, 1863, Dr. Baekeland was an honor 
student at the University of Ghent (B.S. 1882, Se. D. 1884). 
He was professor of chemistry in Belgium, 1885-9; and since 
1889 has been manufacturing and consulting chemist in this 
country. He founded and conducted The Nepara Chemical 
Co. (Velox) 1893-99, now a division of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. He helped to develop the Townsend electrolytic cell com- 
mercially and invented Velor and Bakelite. He has served 
as a member, Naval Consulting Board since 1915; Nitrale 
Supply Comm., 1917; Chem. Advisory Com., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 














Herbert H. 


President, Dow Chemical Company 


AM glad to place in nomination Herbert H. 
Dow for the Chemical Markets Medal. He 
is a trained technician and a sound business 


man combined in a great chemical executive. 


More than one hundred chemical and metal- 
lurgical patents standing in his name attest his 
achievements as an inventive chemist. The vast 
plant at Midland, built on the foundations of 
processes he invented, is proof of his managerial 


and executive qualities. 


From a single raw material—the brine of 
northern Michigan—his company makes and 
successfully markets more than 200 different 
chemicals. ‘This great chemical enterprise has 
been built within a single lifetime, which is in 
itself a tremendous achievement, yet I would 
especially emphasize the economic service he has 
rendered not only to chemical production but to 
American business at large. He has been a lead- 
ing exponent of mass production in his field and 
he has recognized that the essential role of chem- 
icals in industry is to reduce the costs of finished 


goods. 


Not content with the production of bromine, 
Dr. Dow many years ago began deliberately 
building up a new chemical manufacturing econ- 
omy upon the basis of the raw materials wrested 
from the native brine, notably sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, and chlorine, with the practical result 
that he has made the laboratory more and more 
the helper of public comfort and prosperity. How- 
ever clever the chemical process, Dr. Dow’s work 
was not completed until he had produced a mar- 
ketable chemical at a cost lower than had been 


possible by existing orthodox methods. 


lle has himself revealed the principles of this 
American industrial development in chemical 
operations. In his acceptance address as recipient 
of the Perkin Medal he pointed out the four basic 


economies of mass chemical production: 


“The most conspicuous labor-savers in a chem- 


ical plant are: (1) larger equipment, to cut down 


OW 


the expense of chemical control and operating 
labor per unit of product; (2) automatic analysis, 
to save the labor expense of chemists making 
routine analytical tests at regular intervals and 
to secure results more quickly and more exactly, 
with the chance of error due to the personal factor 
reduced; (3) automatic operation of the equip- 
ment, which is governed by the automatic ana- 
lyzer, all leading to the final desideratum; (4) a 
continuous process which is both automatically 
controlled and operated. There are, of course, 
other means for labor-saving, such as the economic 
application of human motion study, the coordina- 
tion of supplies, and other ways for increasing the 
effectiveness of the human element, but such 
measures are less important in operating large- 
sized chemical equipment having a very large 
output per man employed as direct labor than in 
the case of machine processes involving manual 
operations. The chemical industry may seriously 
consider, therefore, only the large factors in 
labor-saving which make it possible to pay higher 
wages and at the same time give the con- 
sumer more for his money and also increase 


dividends.” 


It has been Dr. Dow’s policy promptly to 
translate the lower costs thus achieved into lower 
prices. He has played a full part in reducing 
chemical costs to the consuming industries and 
thus has helped American industry to supply 
the ultimate consumer with better goods at lower 


prices. 


| nominate him for this Chemical Markets 
Medal because he is a most distinguished and 
successful representative of the American chemist 
who is also an executive, an engineer, and a manu- 


facturer. As technician, and as business man, his 


policy is founded upon a rare conception of 


chemistry’s place in our national economics. 
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Dr. Dow was born in Belleville, Ont., Feb. 26, 1866, and 
educated at Case School of Applied Science, 1888, (D. Sc. 
hon., 1924). He taught chemistry, 1888-9; founded Midland 
Chemical Co. (bromine) 1890; and Dow Process Co. (bleach- 
ing powder), both absorbed by Dow Chemical Co. in 1897. He 
discovered first electrolytic process for making bromine and 
**Dowmetal” (magnesium alloy). He was the first American 
manufacturer of carbon tetrachloride (1900) and indigo 
1917); is the largest manufacturer in the world of brominated 
dyes, metallic magnesium, and phenol; and he has developed 
processes for aniline and phenol direct from chlorobenzene. 
Dr. Dow served during the war on the Chemical Committee of 
Council of National Defense and the Chemical Alliance. He 
was awarded the Perkin Medal 


{merican Chemical 
Society) last year. 








Pierre S. du Pont 


Chairman, E. [. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


HORTLY after the Armistice, Pierre Samuel 
du Pont, as president, named sixteen execu- 
tives of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 

as the men chiefly responsible for the splendid 
record of munitions production and of expansion 
into new fields which the company had made 
during the war. By omitting himself, his asso- 
ciates agreed that he had left out the single most 
important figure in an industrial achievement that 
has transformed a comparatively small, family- 
owned powder manufactory into the largest 


chemical enterprise in the world. 


That modesty of his is wholly typical, so that 
only those most closely associated with him know 
how vitally he has contributed to the chemical 


development of American industries. 


His was the vision of the chemical expansion 
of his own company. His far-thought plans have 
added logically, link after link, to the chemical 


chain of Du Pont products. 


His spirit of co-operation in industry permeates 
the organization he built up. He makes common 
cause with his competitors, big and little, in in- 
creasing fundamental chemical research; in sup- 
porting commercial and scientific associations; in 
establishing competition upon a constructive 


rather than a destructive basis. 


He is personally keenly interested in safety 
work among all kinds of chemical laborers and in 
educational work through the public schools. He 


is markedly of the new school of chemical indus- 


trialists far removed indeed from the old type of 


secretive, combative, selfish capitalist. 


To render “distinguished economic service to 
chemical industry’, or to any industry, a man 
must have had background; must have person- 
ality, perseverence, the organizing ability which 
welds workers together into a single force for 
achievement; public spirit which looks to the good 
of humanity through the upbuilding of his busi- 
ness; he must-have clear vision, and he must be 
backed by capital to bring his visions into physical 
being. He must, in short, be not only a worker 


but an executive of the highest type. 


Pierre Samuel du Pont can be set apart as one 
in whom these qualifications are to be found in 
a marked degree. 


The Du Pont background was one of interest 
in the public good. Back in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Du Ponts in France were economists, 
publicists, and scientists. The founder of the 
Du Pont business in this country was a chemist 
and had learned powder making in the French 
When 
he came to this country he was equipped scientifi- 
cally and mentally for the work he undertook 


government's factories under Lavoisier. 


here in 1802. These qualities came down in an 
unbroken line to Pierre, who was the sixth of the 
family to head the business. 


Before he became the executive head of the 
company, Pierre had done notable work in the 
development of smokeless powders and was deeply 
interested in the various steps through which the 
company became the leader in the manufacture 
of modern explosives and of allied) pyroxylin 
materials. 


Then came the World War which found him, as 
president of his company, burdened with the 
complex problems of expanding to meet an un- 
precedented demand for munitions. But much 
more was accomplished than the mere supplying 
of this need. A great chemical personnel was 
built up ready and able, even before hostilities 
ceased, to solve chemical problems of such magni- 
tude as the world had never faced. 


Mr. du Pont gives the credit for the success of 
his administration to his associates, but the fact 
remains that the organization is imbued with his 
spirit and keen to materialize his visions of future 


greatness. 


Finally he would not deserve this award from 
the chemical industry if he did not believe, as he 
most sincerely does believe, that “business is an 
engine of human welfare designed for national 
prosperity by paying high wages which finance 
heavy consumption.” 
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Eldest of three brothers, Pierre S. du Pont was born in 
Wilmington, Jan. 15, 1870. He attended Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (B.S. 1890) and has received honorary LL.D. from 
Lafayette and University of Delaware. He began business as a 
chemist with the Du Pont Co., 1890; and assistant superin- 
lendent smokeless powder works, 1892; chemist, Johnson Co., 
Lorain, O., 1899; Du Pont Co. treasurer, 1902; president, 
1915-1919; chairman, since 1915 and he is chairman, 
General Motors Corp. He is a member, Delaware Board 
of Education (1919-1921) and Delaware School Tar Comm. 
Under his leadership Du Ponts have entered chemical fields 
with dyes, cellophane, rayon, paints, lacquers, and by con- 
solidation with Kentucky Alcohol, Harrison, Grasselli, and 
Roessler §& Hasslacher have become an important factor in 
heavy chemical and solvents manufacture. 











George Eastman 


Chairman, Eastman Kodak Company 


S THE outstanding pioneer in chemical proc- 
ess industry Mr. Eastman has rendered 
distinguished economic service not only to 

the chemical industries, but to the world. 


In the most practical way possible he has demon- 
strated the true purpose of the sciences of chemis- 
try and physics, namely to make this world a 
safer, a more comfortable, a more pleasurable 
home for mankind. He found a new use for 
chemicals for us all. In doing so, he not only 
found new applications for chemical processes in 
industry and discovered new markets for chemical 
products; but he also pointed the way of the fu- 
ture for the development and expansion of chem- 
ical industry. 


\ splendid financial reward has come to him. 
Within our economic system this serves as a 
measure of the value of his services to society 
and industry, a gauge of his ability as executive 
and financier. But one need not be his intimate 
personal friend—as it has been my happy privi- 
lege to be for many years—to know that George 
Kastman recognizes that money is but the yard- 
stick of success and that it is valuable only as the 
means to further accomplishment and for greater 
service. The simplicity of his habit of life, his 
generous gifts to art and to education—many of 
them for chemical and medical research—his 
friendly, open-handed recognition of the part his 
associates have borne with him in the up-building 
of his company; and his liberal profit-sharing with 
all his employees speak plainly for themselves. 


It is not for his conspicuous business success 
therefore, that I would like to have him win this 
award for chemical leadership; but for the way 
in which he has won this success. 


From the very first he appreciated that pho- 
tography is a chemical process. As early as 1886 
he could write a friend that he had engaged “a 
young chemist who devotes his entire time to 
experiments.” He was a very real, a very great 
pioneer in chemical research directed to indus- 
trial problems. At that time and in that early 
struggling stage of the business, how many men 
would have employed a chemist whose sole duty 
was to experiment. I suspect most would have 
added another salesman to their staff! His vision 
was broader. He invested of his very limited 
capital in the salary of a research worker. The 


chemical industries owe much to his triumphant 
proof that chemical research pays dividends. 


Not only has Mr. Eastman justified chemical 
research as an investment, but his own research 
has made substantial additions to scientific knowl- 
edge. Nor has he kept this fundamental research 
a business secret. Doctors Mees and Clarke—to 
name but two of his chemist-associates—are 
famous, valued contributors to the facts and 
theories of pure science. Such contributions to 
science, without Mr. Eastman’s sympathetic co- 
operation, would not have been made. 


Not only has he made research profitable for 
himself; but he has made it possible for other 
industries. Recognizing the woeful lack of many 
synthetic organic chemicals needed as reagents or 
for experimentation that handicapped American 
chemical research, he established in 1818, a de- 
partment for their production. Although it was 
obvious that the manufacture on a small scale of 
a great number of complicated compounds was 
not likely to be profitable, nevertheless, he ap- 
proved the enterprise and so vigorously was il 
pushed that at the end of the first year 265 chem- 
icals, most of them never before made in America, 
were available. Two years later this list’ had 
grown to 1,144, and to-day there are available in 
stock, more than 2,800 items. All information 
about process and apparatus gained in the syn- 
thesis of this multitude of unusual chemical com- 
pounds has been made freely available; and the 
new chemicals have been sold at reasonable prices. 
No cost or pains have been spared to produce as 
many different products as possible; so as to 
fulfill the ideal of maximum service to research. 


Quite aside, therefore, from Mr. Eastman’s 
accomplishment as a manufacturer of film and 
photographic chemicals, | should like to recognize 
his notable leadership in chemical research. He 
proved the value of research and he has helped 
others profit from the new values he has created. 
As a chemical industrialist he practiced first and 
then did not preach—save through his good deeds. 
His career is at once an example and inspiration. 
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Mr. Eastman was born in Waterville, N. Y., July 12, 1854 
and early became an amateur photographer and experimenter. 
He perfected a process for making dry plates and began their 
manufacture, 1880; invented the kodak, 1898; and perfected 
a system of color photography, 1928. He is a chemical 
manufacturer also, being president of the Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation, producer of methanol and cellulose acetate, 
besides making at Rochester a full line of films, plates and 
photographic chemicals. His support of research won him 
the American Institute of Chemists Medal, 1929. 
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This unique closure has the added 
advantage of affording a full open 
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Easy to reclose; its protection con- 
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Cobalt 


“NM ANADA and the Belgian Congo are the two 
C principal sources of cobalt. The total output 
of all producing countries is at present prob- 
ably not far short of 1,000 tons, of which Canada and 
the Belgian Congo each contribute two-fifths, the 
remaining fifth being supplied by the other countries. 
While widely distributed in nature, cobalt is invari- 
ably found in the presence of nickel, copper, arsenic 
and iron, which has for many years complicated its 
economic utilization. 

Little variation is noted in recent years in the 
tonnage originating in Canada, the average annual 
production having been a little over four hundred 
tons, but the output of the Belgian Congo has in- 
creased from two hundred and seventy-three tons in 
1924 to four hundred tons in 1928. 

Previous to 1926 the copper-cobalt ore of Katanga, 
Belgian Congo, was smelted in water-jacket blast 
furnaces and a black copper was produced which 
contained practically the entire cobalt content. 

In 1926, however, a different method of refining 
was successfully introduced and now the entire ton- 
nage is handled by this procedure. In this process, 
by controlling the temperature in the water-jacket 
furnace down to 1,250 to 1,300 degrees, by using a 
smaller charge of coke and by increasing the air supply 
materially, almost all of the copper is reduced to so- 
called ‘‘Black Copper’, in which the cobalt content 
is very small, possibly 0.7 per cent. The cobalt con- 
tent in this improved process passes into the slag. A 
rough analysis of the average slag would show 6.5 
per cent of cobalt, 5 per cent of copper and 9 to 11 
per cent of iron. 

This slag, together with ore containing over six per 
cent of cobalt, which however must not be concen- 
trated, is mixed with four to five per cent of coke and 
some lime flux and then reduced in an electric furnace 
of 400 kw. capacity, with upper and lower electrodes. 
Practically complete reduction of the copper and 
cobalt and about 75 per cent of the iron takes place. 
The resulting alloy contains about 30 per cent of 
cobalt, 30 per cent of copper and about 25 per cent 
of iron. This is then shipped to the plant of the 
Societe Generale-Metallurgique de Hoboken at Oolen, 
Belgium. 

At Oolen, the alloy is first heated to 900 degrees 
centigrade at which temperature it becomes suffi- 
ciently brittle to be broken into small pieces in a 
stone breaker, and then is treated with sulfuric acid, 
dissolving the cobalt and iron, but leaving the copper 


*Article abstracted from ‘‘Bulletin of Imperial Institute’ No. 2, 1930. 
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Alloys 


undissolved and suspended in the solution. By 
simultaneous oxidation by air and filtration through 
a filter press, the iron is precipitated as hydroxide. 
The cobalt sulfate remaining in solution is converted 
to the oxide is reduced to the pure metal by standard 
methods. The capacity of the Oolen plant is in the 
neighborhood of 300 to 400 tons of pure cobalt metal 
annually. 

Cobalt per se has practically no uses and it is only 
in the form of its alloys that the real commercial 
value can be appreciated, aside from the strictly 
chemical uses of cobalt compounds. 

Cobalt-tungsten-chromium alloy has come _ into 
much more general use in recent years. This is one 
of the most abrasive alloys in existence and it has 
been found that, by means of the electric are or 
acetylene torch, it can be deposited on certain sur- 
faces to afford protection from excessive wear, and 
also in helping building up worn surfaces of iron and 
steel. Permanent steel magnets are benefited ma- 
terially by the addition of cobalt permitting the 
magnet to be made smaller and lighter. 

Cobalt-tungsten-carbide alloys are now finding an 
important use in machining metals at high speeds. 
Cutting tools with a cobalt content have demon- 
strated a much longer lease of life than ordinary ones 
can be expected to have. One of these alloys is said 
to be made by cementing particles of tungsten carbide 
with metallic cobalt. A resistance electric furnace is 
employed. The uses of this alloy are extensive, finding 
application in cutting threads on glass, in cutting 
concrete, porcelain and nickel steel. For concrete or 
rock it has been found to be less expensive than the 
diamond drill. Comparing the relative hardness 
using the Brinell scale as a method of determination 
it is found that tungsten-carbide alloys have a relative 
hardness of 1,250 and 1,400 against 1,000 for the 
hardest type of steel now produced commercially. 

While a few new sources of cobalt have been re- 
ported in the last decade none of these have proven 
to be commercially of any great value. In the Belgian 
Congo cobalt ore is generally combined with copper, 
specially in the Etoile, Ruashi and Luisha mines of 
the Union Minere du Haut Katanga. Of these mines 
the Ruashi is, by far, the largest. Ores of high cobalt 
content are determined principally by a character- 
istic black color imparted by the oxide. The ore is 
gone over by hand and ore of about three per cent is 
concentrated and ore with a higher cobalt content 
is smelted directly. 
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Edgar M. Queeny succeeding to the 
presidency of Monsanto in 1927 is 
directly responsible for the impor- 
tant acquisitions of recent years 





T. LOUISIANS like to elaborate the fact that 
the “49th state’ is our third largest chemical 
manufacturing center. No history of this 

remarkable growth would be complete without the 
story of Monsanto’s rise since 1905 from a small 
manufacturer of coal-tar medicinal preparations to 
one of the most important producers of fine, medici- 
nal and industrial chemicals. 

Monsanto’s early development and likewise a large 
part of its subsequent growth was in the hands of 
three very capable men, Jules Bebie, Gaston duBois 
and John F. Queeny. The first two, supplying the 
necessary technical knowledge, and the last, the 
requisite business and sales ability, carried the com- 
pany through several trying periods of uncertainty. 

Like many of its contemporaries, Monsanto was 
salled upon during the war to expand tremendously 
and with the cessation of hostilities, the need for 
additional outlets soon became apparent. 

The first step in an ambitous plan of expansion 
came in 1920 when a half interest in R. Graesser, 
Ltd., of Ruabon, North Wales, was secured. Estab- 
lished in 1867, Graesser was the world’s largest 
distiller of natural phenol and this move opened up 
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Chemical Markets 


From the “Hub of the 


to the World’s 


for Monsanto the British market and an important 
export market throughout the British colonies. In 
addition to refining phenol, Graesser developed on 
a high plane the manufacture of xylol, pure pyridene, 
and other coal-tar products. With the advent of 
Monsanto’s influence, the company undertook the 
preparation of saccharin, vanillin and salicylid acid 
to supply a considerable portion of the British colo- 
nial and continental trade. Monsanto was thus the 
first American chemical manufacturer to operate, 
on a large scale, a plant situated abroad and in 1928 
complete control was purchased and the name 
changed to Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd. 

The activities of the English division have been 
further augmented by several outright purchases. 
Of greatest importance is that of the Wear Tar Works 
in Sunderland. Located in the heart of a coal district 
where the coal tar is rich in tar acids, the annual 
distilling capacity is in excess of sixty thousand tons 
of tar and assures Graesser-Monsanto a good supply 
of necessary raw materials and adds to its list of 
chemicals, creosote, oil, pitch and naphthalene. 
Besides the Wear Tar Works, the British Saccharine 
Company and an important producer of methyl 


Emphasis on research has been constantly maintained by Monsanto 
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4 e 99 John F. Queeny, chairman of the 
board, continues to be a dominant 
{ V V figure in the policies of the company 


he founded quarter of a century ago 
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salicylate have been purchased and added to the Lastly, but certainly of utmost importance was the 
Graesser-Monsanto group. union with Merrimac Chemical Company, the oldest 
In this country the progressive character of the and largest producer of industrial chemicals in New 
English branch has been more than matched by the England. Manufacturing more than fifty technical 
activity of the parent company. chemicals, it is an important producer of sulfuric, 
In July 1929, Monsanto entrenched itself firmly in muriatic, nitric and acetic acids, alums, glaubers salt 
the rapidly expanding field of rubber chemicals by and other chemicals necessary to the manufacture of 
the outright purchase of the Rubber Service Labora- textiles, paper, paint, lacquers, ete. Through the 
tories Company and its subsidiary, the Elko Chemical union with Merrimac, Monsanto obtained a manu- 
Company, with works located on a thirty-eight acre facturing foothold in the Eastern states, a step long 
plot at Nitro, West Virginia. The Rubber Service contemplated and desired but one beset with many 
Laboratories Company is the largest exclusive manu-_ difficulties. With a splendid tidewater location in 
facturer of accelerators and the Elko subsidiary had Boston harbor Monsanto is now in a competitive 
been manufacturing arttro and para chlorphenol, position along the entire eastern seaboard. Un- 
triphenyl phosphate, sodium sulphite, thionyl chlor- doubtedly many chemicals now made exclusively at 
ide which tied up with the regular Monsanto products St. Louis or Monsanto, Illinois, will be standardized 
and these were absorbed into the Monsanto line. and manufactured at Merrimac’s plant at Everett. 
In September 1929 the fine chemical business of The Anderson division of Merrimac has extended 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, known as their Com-_ the application of nitro-cellulose lacquers to many 
monwealth Division, was obtained. This was a_ new fields and its products are now being used as 
producer of vanillin and coumarin, in addition to finishing materials in such widely divergent lines as 
being the largest manufacturer in America of benzoic airplanes, pianos, jewelry, and vacuum cleaners. 
acid and sodium b/nzoate. As Monsanto had de- Emphasis on research has been constantly fostered 
veloped important new processes in this field the ac- and maintained with large appropriations. In 1929 
quisition was timely and of great benefit to Monsanto. this item amounted to over a half a million dollars 








onsanto ‘ ‘ 
Research Laboratories located at St. Louis plant 
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The Elko Chemical Co. plant at Nitro, W. Va., is the 


largest in the world exclusively devoted to manufacture 





of accelerators and rubber chemicals 





Merrimac Chemical Co. plant at Everett, Mass., 
brings Monsanto to the Atlantic Seaboard with ex- 
cellent water-front facilities 
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WA onsanto Wransanto WA 


Gneanto IMionsanto IVionsanto \Vionsanto [/Loneanto IVionsanto IViow! 


ACETANILID ACETPHENETIDIN (Phenacetin) ASPIRIN (Acetyl Salicylic Acid) CAFFEINE 
CHLORAL HYDRATE COUMARIN GLYCEROPHOSPHATES (Calcium, Potassium, Sodium Etc. 
PHENOL, U. S. P. PHENOLPHTHALEIN SACCHARIN SALICYLIC ACID 
SALICYLATE OF SODA SALOL VANILLIN 


CHLORAMINE-T CHLORCOSANE DI-CHLORAMINE-T HALAZONE 
AMMONIUM CHROME ALUM—PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 





ANTHRANILIC ACID—PARANITROPHENOL 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
U. S, GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUS SUPPLY 


PHENOL 





AND OTHER INTERMEDIATES 


onsanto Ghemical Works 


NEW YORK 
12 PLATT STREET 


LONDON, E. C. 2 
62 LONDON WALL 


Reproduction of Monsanto Chemical Works advertisement appearing in CHEMICAL MARKETS in 1926 


but resulted in an addition of ten entirely new prod- 
ucts. Just as in earlier years Monsanto developed 
American made phthalic anhydride, phenolphthalein, 
coumarin and acetphenetidin so in the period be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 many new products resulted 
from this liberal research policy. 

In the field of medicinals Monsanto, taking ad- 
vantage of a strong raw material position developed, 
expanded the so-called salicylic acid group. A new 
granular form of pure salicylic acid was introduced 
in 1923 under the name of aspir-gran. This product 
has the distinct advantage of being ready to tablet 
with the simple addition of starch, thus avoiding the 
tedious process of granulation and any danger of 
decomposition. 

The growing need for a stable compound carrying 
active chlorine was met with chloramine, now used 
by many industries as an efficient chemical sterilizer. 
The establishment of a chlorine plant at Monsanto, 
brought a series of intermediates such as chlorben- 
zene, dichlorbenzene and several derivatives of these 
compounds such as paranitraniline, phenetidines and 
others which are used in the dye, pharmaceutical and 
insecticide fields. 

Monsanto’s name is now linked with many new 
industries using nitro-cellulose and acetyl cellulose 
through the development of an interesting line of 
plasticizers and synthetic resins derived from raw 
materials and intermediates already manufactured 
in its own works. Another development of importance 
was Monsanto’s invention in 1928 of a new non- 
platinum catalyst for the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid. Many acid manufacturers here and abroad 
are using this process under license. 

In 1927 John F. Queeny determined to divorce 
himself from the strenuous labor of the presidency 
and signalized his retirement by taking active charge 
of the Graesser-Monsanto division. At the present 
time he is chairman of the board. Succeeding to the 
presidency, Edgar M. Queeny has proven a resource- 
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ful leader and it has been under his immediate di- 
rection that the recent mergers and consolidations 
have been brought to such successful conclusions. 








The Filter Press 











Jamaica ginger paralysis affecting hundreds of people in South 
and Middle West recently, is traced to a phosphoric acid ester 
of tricresol added to fluid extract as adulterant. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, accepts 
invitation to address Drug and Chemical Section, New York 
Board of Trade, in fall. 


Warren N. Watson, secretary, Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, spends summer traveling over country acquainting 
himself with members of association and their problems. 


Dr. Arthur D. Little, president, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., receives honorary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Tufts College. 


Henry Leffman, Philadelphia chemist, lecturer on chemical 
research at Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, is 
elected honorary member, Franklin Institute. 


George Eastman, chairman of board, Eastman Kodak Co., 
is appointed member of George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission. 


Lammot du Pont, president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., announces his engagement to Mrs. Carolene Pynson Stol- 


lenwerck, of Scarsdale, New York, formerly of Wilmington. 


Andrew M. Fairlie, consulting chemical engineer, Atlanta, Ga., 
returns from business trip abroad. 


L. R. Smith, president, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, receives 
degree of LL. D. from University of Wisconsin. 


William B. Bell, president, American Cyanamid Co., is travel- 


. ling in Europe. 
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Commodity Prices auring the past 


UGUST, 1920, was the fateful date when chemical 
N prices swung into the big decline that followed 
the post-war orgy of frantic buying. 
August, 1930, finds commodity prices again in a 
down-swing movement, but the position of chemicals, 
now and then, is quite different. 


Ten Years Ago 


In 1920, chemicals in response to the great stimulus 
of the exorbitant and imperative war demands had 
soared to a price level that was distinctly higher even 
than the average level of all the other basic commodi- 
ties excepting only foodstuffs. In 1930, the chemical 
price level, thanks not a little to technical advances 
and a constantly widening market, is distinctly below 
the average of other basic commodities. If, as seems 
likely, commodity prices the world round and in all 
fields are going to seek a lower level, chemicals have 
started with an initial advantage. 

In 1920, again thanks to the war, plant capacity 
for chemical manufacture was enormously expanded. 
A veritable mountain of chemical supplies was being 
piled up, the moment the feverish demand stopped. 
Moreover, among the most energetic of the chemical 
producers were many who have been lured into the 
industry by the war. Without experience in a normal 
market but with big cash reserves, they were de- 
termined at all hazards to maintain the foolishly 
inflated output to which they were accustomed. But 
in 1930 we have already adjusted more reasonably 
the balance between supply and demand; plant ca- 
pacity has been brought into line with chemical 
consumption; dissolution and merger have reduced 
the number of our chemical manufacturing units. 








In 1920 there were big inventories of high priced 
raw materials and of finished goods in our chemical 
plants. The consuming industries also had generous 
stocks of chemical raw materials in their storage bins 
and their customers, the jobbers and retailers of the 
land, had shelves literally bursting with manufac- 
tured wares of all sorts. In 1930 there is no such 
glut of goods to make price readjustments slower 
and more painful. 

Throughout chemical industries there is tangible 
evidence that business is good for a bad year. 

And even the bad year itself has its redeeming 
features, for in the face of the decline in commodity 
prices and security values, there has been no sem- 
blance even of a financial panic. Dividend payments 
in the first half of the current year were larger than 
in the first half of the last year. New life insurance 
written in the first half of this year totaled $6,657,000, 
000, a gain of nearly 2% over the first half of last 


year. Savings banks report a gain in deposits. 


More Stockholders on Record 


Investors of the United States have been buying 
new bond and stock issues at the rate of $500,000,000 
or more each month. Since the November stock 
market slump the big corporations have shown in- 
creases in shareholders of record ranging from 10% 
to more than 50%. There are 10,000,000 or more 
security holders in the country. Most thrifty wage 
-arners are shareholders or bondholders of record. 

But for the chemical executive a much more perti- 
nent and personal reassurance comes from a com- 
parison of our heavy chemical market report of ten 
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ten years 


years ago with what is his 
first hand knowledge of 
prices and conditions to- 
day. 


New Low Prices 


To an extent not gen- 
erally appreciated without 
such a comparison, we have 
already brought the chem- 
ical price level down to or 
below pre-war to that very 
same level which ten years 
ago it was commonly said 
would never be again 
reached. Roughly forty 
per cent of our chemicals 
are now selling as cheaply 
as in 1914. Two score of 
very important items are 
offered to-day (and offered 
profitably) at prices that 
are in some instances half 
of the pre-war quotations. 
The general average of our 
whole long list of chemicals 
is but fractionally higher 
than before the war, an 
economic miracle achieved 
in the face of higher wages 
and heavier transportation 
costs, greater capital in- 
vestments and larger prof- 
its to shareholders. 

The chemical industry 
has ‘done its bit’’—to re- 
vive a phrase popular ten 
years ago—on helping to 
lower the cost of goods to 
the ultimate consumer. 


in industry. 


However, the philosophy of economic service to 
mankind involved in this altruism, makes very much 


It has often been pointed out 
that this, after all, is the true function of chemicals 
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| The Heavy Chemical Market 














Current Spot Quotations of Heavy Chemicals, Page 402 


HEAVY CHEMICALS IN LIGHT DEMAND 


Consumers Buying In Small Lots—Producers Quoting 
Higher Prices, on a Few Items—Lower Quotations 
On Glacial Acetic Acid and Yellow Prussiates of Pot- 
ash and Soda 

PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 
Advanced 
Alum Ammonia, Mc fb. 

Declined 

Acid Acetic., 1%4c tb. Soda Ash, 15c 100 ths 

Arsenic White, “%c tb. Sodium Nitrite, lc tb. 

Potash Prussiate, Yellow, 3c tb. Soda Prussiate, Yellow, lc tb. 

Sodium Sulfide, fused, “Yc th. 


Acid Hydrofluoric, 1c tb. 





Trend of the Markct 


ast Last Last 

Today Week Month Year 
Acetic Acid, Glacial............. th. $12% $.14 $.14 $.14 
Sulfuric Acid, 66 deg........... ton 22.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 
Bleaching Powder Works..100 ths. 6.00 6.00 6.00 2.00 
Copper Sulfate ..ccccccevecs 100 ths. 8.25 8.25 8.25 9.00 
PUREE, GUEEEE xcSescccvccveaes tbh .28 28 30 28 

SMMADCTEE,. BUBB. co ccaccscscccicecs 15 15 15 13% 
Soda Ash c 100 ths. 3.10 3.25 3.25 2.00 





Caustic Soda, 76 pc 1 h 
Potassium Bichromate ............ 34 34 4 


TRE © kccsnncardekstegenecsiestakane 4.994 5.113 5.198 3.900 





Trading in heavy chemicals during the week has 
been limited with demand light and stocks generally 
light. Producers continue to quote higher prices on a 
few items, with stocks in second hands very low. Buy- 
ing by consumers has continued of a hand to mouth 
character although some interest has been shown in 
contracts over 1921 on which producers have been un- 
willing to Guote in many cases. The improvement 
in the transportation situation has been marked but 
deliveries continue to be held up to some extent. 

Scarcity continues to hold up prices of bleach, sodi- 
um cyanide, salt cake and aluminum sulfate in the face 
of a fairly active demand. Hydrofluoric acid and am- 
monia alum are higher in producers’ hands. Sodium 
fluoride continues scarce with nominal prices only 
heard. Lower prices are heard on yellow prussiates 
of potash and soda, sodium sulfide, gtacial acetics and 
sodium nitrite on the spot. Soda ash is easier on the 
spot. Caustic soda remains fairly firm with stocks 
still low. Aluminum chloride is hard to locate in 
quantity. Arsenic is uncertain with a range of prices 
still heard. 


Acid, Acetic—No change has occurred in the prevail- 
ing weakness of this acid. Demand has been very slow 
with second hand offers of the glacial quality continu- 
ing at low figures. Prices on glacial around 124%c@l4c 
per pound are heard with some sales even as low as 
12c per pound. The weaker grades are held on the 
former basis of $8.00@$8.75 per hundred for the 56% 
strength. 


Acid, Hydrofluoric—Producers have increased their 
Prices on this acid lc per pound for all strengths. The 
new prices are firmly held with no stocks to speak of 
in second hands. Quotations are 9c@10c per pound 
for 30% in barrels, 12c@13c per pound for 48% in 
carboys.and 13c@l4c per pound for 52% in carboys. 

Acid, Mixed—Prices remain very firm owing to the 
strength of the sodium nitrate market. Quotations 


are around 14c@1\%c per unit of sulfuric and 12c@13c 
per unit of nitric. 


this sort. 


opportunity of 


Acid, Muriatic—Quotations have shown no change 
and this acid seems fairly firm at prevailing figures. 
The basic price remains at $3.25@$3.50 per hundred 
for the 20-degree commercial acid and 25c per hundred 
higher for the iron free grade. 

Acid, Sulfuric—No quotable change has occurred in 
the sulfuric acid situation during the week. Prices have 
been held steady by producers on the basis of $22.00@ 
$23.00 per ton for 66-degree acid. Some contracts 
have been put through for this strength as low as $20.00 
per ton during the week for deliveries covering the 
balance of the year. 

Alum Ammonia—Producers are quoting slightly 
higher on ammonia alum on a firm basis. The new 
prices are 434c@5c per pound for lump, 5c@5'4c per 
pound for ground, and 534c@6c per pound for pow- 
dered. 

Aluminum Chloride—Prices are nominal in the ab- 
sence of supplies for spot or nearby delivery. Pro- 
ducers report that they will be unable to take on new 
business for some time to.come. Nominal quotations 
are Sc per pound for liquid and 15¢ per pound for an- 
hydrous. Some bids in the market have failed to find 
sellers at any price 

Aluminum Sulfate—Iron free sulfate continues very 
scarce with only occasional lots to be had at any price. 
Nominal quotations are given as $6.00@$6.10 per hun- 
dred but sales during the week have been made at much 
higher prices even up to 7c per pound having been 
done according to rumor. Commercial has been steadier 
at $5.50@$5.75 per hundred. 

Ammonia Water—Prices remain firm at the recently 
advanced level. The price basis is 7A4c@9%c per 
pound for 20-degree ammonia. 

Ammonium Sulfate—Business in fair volume is being 
done at the former quoted prices of $5.75@$5.85 per 
hundred for domestic naked or in single bags and 
$5.90@$6.00 per hundred for export material in double 
bags. 

Arsenic—White arsenic remains in an uncertain but 
weak position with a variety of prices quoted by differ- 
ent holders. According to holders quotations are heard 
from 12%c per pound up as high as 15c per pound. 
There has been little business going on at any price 
and it is possible that firm ‘business on odd lots could 
be done at even lower figures. Red arsenic remains 
at the former level of 20c per pound. 

Barium Nitrate—Rumors of higher prices could not 
be confirmed. A firm market is reported with limited 
stocks. Quotations are around 12c@l3c per pound. 

Bleaching Powder—The demand for bleaching pow- 
der continues good and prices are firmly held on the 
former basis of $6.00 per hundred. 

Carbon Bisulfide—Prices are firm at 8c@10c per 
pound with one producer quoting 8%4c per pound as his 
lowest figure. The possibility of higher prices has been 
expressed quite gerérally but supplies are still to be 
had at 8c per pound. 


Carbon Tetrachloride—Prices remain on the former 
basis of 13!%4c@14%4c per pound. The continued strength 
of bisulfide has aided in holding prices up. 

Potash, Caustic—Firm business is being done around 
28c@30c per pound for domestic 88-92% material with 


setting up still further records of just 


Greatest comfort comes to the sales- 


manager ‘in the sure knowledge he has, that his cus- 


less impression upon the average chemical company 
treasurer than the practical realization that in the 


present down-swing of commodity prices, chemical 
costs and prices have anticipated that wide move- 
ment and accordingly chemical prices will be sub- 
jected to far less pressure than those of goods that 


have lagged behind. 
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The plant executive can preen 
his feathers a little on the accomplishments of the 
past decade in reducing costs and he will have the 


Chemical Markets 


tomers’ stocks on hand are not large and that if they 
are to continue operating they must use chemicals. 


Imperia! Chemical Industries’ stock decline is arrested by 
statements of Henry Mond and Lord Melchett pointing out 
there is no basis for Stock Exchange uneas:ness due to fact that 
productive capacity of Billingham nitrogen plant is ahead of 
sales outlets, since excess has not been standing idle long enough 
to occasion uneasiness or to belief that last year’s profits were 
realized only by withdrawal of capital from constituent Brunner 
Mond group, as company is less affected by world depression 
than most and is extremely strong financially and otherwise. 
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THE MODERN PLANT 





PAYS DIVIDENDS 





Large chemical plant in the Northwest, recently completed by The Austin Company for a well-known Eastern Manufacturer 


Designed and equipped for straight-line 
production, planned for mechanical hand- 
ling with a well-balanced layout of depart- 
ments, the modern industrial plant is like 
a mammoth machine. Each operation 
follows the other with exacting precision, 
all governed by a predetermined schedule 
—delays are eliminated—time is saved 
all along the line. 


Only such a plant—fully modern—can 
meet present day competition—ensure 
increased production at less cost—end the 
year with profits and dividends. 


It is here that Austin Engineers come 
into the picture. For any building project 
you may contemplate they bring you wide 
experience which can be advantageously 
applied to your problems —whether such 
plans involve a complete plant, the 
modernizing of your present facilities 


or the building of branch plants and ware- 
houses in any part of the country. 


And Austin, by an unusual plan—The 
Austin Method of Undivided Responsi- 
bility—takes the entire burden from your 
shoulders. Your project is handled com- 
plete from preliminary layout to the 
finished plant—a single contract covers 
design, construction and building equip- 
ment; guarantees total cost, quality of 
workmanship and materials, as well as a 
definite completion date with bonus and 
penalty clause included if desired. 





Why not arm yourself with facts and 
figures? Austin Engineers will gladly 
furnish them for any projects you may 
contemplate. Phone, wire, write the 
nearest Austin office, or use the conven- 
ient memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders -» Cleveland 


AR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEWARK DETROIT CINCINNATI oe 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND PHOENIX 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS. THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


mm ee ee a ee ee a ee ee ew ow oo 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland—We are interested in a 


ncthaiicaitasdibNaleac Ra Nilcaaabee sana project containing ----_---.sq. ft. 
Send me a personal copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual-__-____-__.......-..--.--.-----------.-------------- ae 
isch re «css eit cabana eae ND casts nicesbioheasticcis st eieiaieeaa baad aialle CM 8-30 
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"We Are Threatened 
with a Shortage of 


In a period when prices are 
generally pointing down- 
ward, salt cake, formerly a 
“poor relation,’ shows strong 
bullish tendencies. Here are 
the reasons therefor and a 
summary of world marke 
conditions 


Crude Sodium Sulfate’ 


By H. 0. Moraw 


Chemical Division, U. S. Department of Commerce 


Y-PRODUCT salt cake from the old 
hydrochloric-acid process has been 
largely eliminated by the use of 

the process of direct synthesis of this 
acid from chlorine and hydrogen gases. 
The major portion of the nitric acid is 
produced by oxidation of ammonia, as 
well as nitrous oxides for sulfuric-acid 
plants, so that both the salt-cake and § 
niter-cake supplies as by-products from 
these processes have been diminished to 
the extent of the replacement thereof by 
these new installations. 

Niter cake, formerly regarded as a waste product, 
was valued chiefly because of its sulfuric-acid content, 
varying from 30 to 35 per cent. Its chief use was as 
a substitute for that acid for producing salt cake, metal 
pickling, absorbing ammonia, and acidifying phosphate 
rock. With the scarcity of salt-cake supplies, niter 
cake, which has been produced at the rate of 150,000 
tons annually, was called into use as a substitute, so 
that the surpluses heretofore maintained were con- 
sumed. Larger quantities were used incidentally in 
the last few years in ore and metallurgical operations. 

The United States requirements of crude sodium sul- 
fate or salt cake, as it is known in the trade, until 
1927 were supplied from domestic production, with the 
exception of 3 to 5 per cent. The imports until 1927 
never exceeded 6,300 tons (1926), but rose to over 
11,000 tons in 1927, 28,200 in 1928, and 91,100 in 1929. 


Use in Kraft Paper Stock 


This rapid growth of imports in just a few years was 
the result of both increased demand and diminished pro- 
duction in the United States. Although this product 
is one of the basic raw materials for several important 
industries—the heavy chemical, rayon and textile, 





* Abstracted from an article in ‘‘Commerce Reports.” 
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glass and ceramics—its largest use is 
for the manufacture of kraft paper 
stock. The increased activities in these 
branches, and particularly in kraft pulp 
manufacture, in the last two years have 
added materially to the demand for salt 
cake. Production of kraft pulp in the 
United States advanced from 523,900 tons 
in 1926 to an estimated 1,000,000 in 1929. 


Resources Large: Output Limited 


Authorities in the United States es- 
timate the recoverable sodium sulfate 
content of the Great Salt Lake at 30,000,000 
tons, and sodium chloride at 400,000,000 tons. 


Near this lake are also located extensive 
smelters from which the fumes could be 


treated to produce large supplies of sulfurie acid. 
This acid could then be combined with the sodium 
chloride to supply large quantities of salt cake, if it 
could be economically transported to consuming cen- 
ters. Estimates of the tonnage of sodium sulfate in 
all the important deposits of the United States have 
not been published but one of the more important, lo- 
cated in Arizona, was estimated by trade authorities to 
contain about 25,000,000 tons. (Additional technical 
and geological information is published in Bulletin 
717, Sodium Sulfate: Its sources and uses, by Roger C. 
Wells, United States Geological Survey.) 


The small proportion of the total consumption in 
the United States supplied by the natural product is 
evidently partly ascribable to such economic factors 
as the cost of production and transportation to points 
of consumption. The production of the different forms 
of sodium sulfate in the United States between 1919 
and 1927 is shown in the following table: 
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SHRIVER DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 


If you are pumping corrosive, gritty and granular liquids, thick 
and heavy sludges, etc., to your filter presses you will get greater 
economy, longer pump life and a more dependable pumping 
service with Shriver Diaphragm Pumps. While these pumps | 
were originally designed for filter press service they may be used 
with equal success for pumping the same class of material in 
other plant operations. They operate on pressures up to 100 
pounds per square inch. 





Let us send you the details. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


ES TAGBiLIS HE Db 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N.J. 


A FILTER PRESS FOR VER YX PUR POS & 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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United States Production of Sodium Sulfate 
Natural Artificial 
sodium = —————-—_—- - > — 
sulfate Salt cake Glauber’s salt Niter cake 
Total Total For sale Total For sale Total For sale 
Short Short Short Short Short Short Short 
Year tons tons tons tons tons tons 


tons 
1919 179,003 122,908 42,206 38,330 97,836 81,170 
1921 5,000 131,701 95,995 60,162 52,041 55,578 48,965 
1923 10,080 187,064 141,017 72,182 66,192 154,087 129,447 
1925 9,940 189,293 140,843 62,731 57,622 124,296 101,596 
1927 23,080 208,565 174,992 She 53,420 153,615 120,506 
1929 = 7,540 


The United States increased its imports of salt 
cake from 11,171 short tons in 1927 to 28,225 in 1928 
and 91,144 in 1929. (The 1929 figure includes 634 tons 
listed in Chile’s declared exports to the United States.) 
The Netherlands was the leading listed source, con- 
tributing 50,388 tons in 1929, as compared with 14,576 
in 1928 and 2,770 in 1927. Germany followed with 
34,772 tons in 1929, against 8,186 in 1928 and 2,790 in 
1927. Canada furnished 2,544 tons in 1929; Belgium, 
2,021; and Sweden, 1,126. 

It is of interest to observe the sources of the United 
States imports of salt cake in relation to the industrial 
activity in processes from which it is a by-product in 
the countries of origin, the presence or absence of sul- 
fate pulp production, and the presence of sources of 
natural sodium sulfate. In 1927, for example, about 
40 per cent of the salt cake imported came from Canada 
(4,415 tons), probably from supplies of the natural 
product. The greatly increased contributions of the 
Netherlands in 1928 and 1929 probably represented 
transshipments originating in Germany. The Nether- 
lands has no large supplies of by-product salt cake, 
whereas considerable quantities are available in 
Germany as a by-product of the potash industry. 


Increased Imports 


The portion of salt-cake and Glauber’s salt supplied 
by imports was comparatively small until 1923. In 
1918, for example, only 69 tons of salt cake were im- 
ported; in 1922, 704 tons. Glauber’s salt imports are 
not shown prior to 1921, when the quantity brought 
in was a little over 3,100 tons. In the following year 
nearly 6,800 tons were imported. The imports of both 
of these products showed large increases in 1923 and 
from then on continued to represent an appreciable 
proportion of the consumption. Refined sodium sul- 
fate imports advanced from 84 tons in 1923 to nearly 
3,800 tons in 1929. Data covering this trade follow: 


United States Imports of Sodium Sulfate 


Salt-cake: Short tons Short tons 
1923. ae - 5,283 1927. ERE 
1924... - 3,427 1928 28,298 
1925... . 1,913 1929 ; . 91,144 
19260: ...  - y 6,269 *1930 .. 24,494 

G'auber’s salt: 

i ’ 9,013 1927... 3,145 
1924... : v 6,428 1928 1.552 
ae 6,682 —-:1929. 858 
1926. 3,530 *T930. ... 310 


*three months 
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Refined: Short tons Short tons 
Wi in eccy, 84 1927 2,877 
RUBEN Ss 6rok. s G mrs eas 133 1928 . : 3,578 
RO ee ce ore 136 1929. ane 3,792 
1926: ...-. = a er 1,413 *1930 ? 1,566 


*three months. 
Canadian Resources and Consumption 


The largest known deposit of sodium sulfate in 
the world exists at Ingelbright Lake, about 40 miles 
above Hatton, Canada, according to the Department 
of Mines of the Dominion Government. Among other 
more important Canadian deposits are those of Sas- 
katchewan, which, taken together, have been estimated 
to contain over 100,000,000 tons of hydrated sodium 
sulfate. The lack of any appreciable production from 
the Canadian deposits is indicated by the figures in the 
accompanying table. The imports of salt cake as 
shown from 1922 to 1929, inclusive, ranged from 31,000 
to 42,000 tons, while production did not exceed 9,000 
tons in any one year. The constant demand for salt 
cake and the large increase in consumption of niter 
cake within the last two years stimulated commercial 
interests to undertake an expansion of the production 
of the former from the natural deposits. This develop- 
ment is closely associated with the large demand by 
nickel interests for niter cake as a fluxing agent in ore 
smelting. Their large-scale activities have involved 
a $40,000,000 expansion program over the past four 
years and call for an additional $10,000,000 expendi- 
ture yet to be made on the development of the rich 
nickel, copper, and rare metal ores in Ontario. The 
importance of this development as a sodium sulfate 
consumer is indicated by the fact that Canada sup- 
plies 90 to 95 per cent of the world’s nickel. 


Canadian Production and Imports of Sodium Sulfate 
Production 


Imports 
Natural Artificial 

Crude Glauber’s — Niter Salt Glauber’s 

salt cake cake salt 

Short Short Short Short Short Short 

Year tons tons tons tons tons lons 
1922 504 2,583 1,905 39,472 172 
1023'. ... V5.5: 2,376 2,315 20,152 30,967 521 
1924... 1,083 1,648 1,458 18,859 36,022 906 
1925 3,876 2,248 1,442 21,873 34,215 518 
1926..... 6,775 2254 1878 15,948 41,945 733 
(Dy ae 5,659 13,148 42,333 288 
1928..... 6,015 36,561 38,835 356 
i) ae 6,592 , 80,872 39,512 362 


New Canadian Projects 


As a result of the growing requirements for niter 
cake and salt cake, for the production of sulfate pulp 
and other chemicals, and as a substitute for soda ash 
in glass production, the Canadian Horseshoe Lake 
Mining Co. is expected to have in operation in Ormis- 
ton, South Saskatchewan, by the middle of the current 
year, a plant for the production of at least 36,000 tons 
of sodium sulfate annually. Canadian Industries 
(Ltd.), at Copper Cliff, is constructing a plant for the 
conversion of smelter fumes to sulfurie acid, which 
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Rubber covering is applied 
by means of the Vulcalock 
process, under special 
arrangement with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 





NEW FACILITIES TO ama 
HELP YOU “ 


A special shop department for 


covering equipment with rubber 


To further broaden the scope of our services to the Process Industries 
a specially equipped shop department has been established for apply- 
ing rubber covering to Dorr Equipment, when furnished for certain 
classes of corrosive-resisting or abrasive-resisting work. The illustra- 
tions show sections of such rubber-covered equipment and a view of 
the shop in which the work is done. 


The next time that you are planning any wet-material handling 
operation, where either corrosion or abrasion is a factor, ask our 
engineers to tell you about the possibilities of rubber-covered equip- 
ment. If your problem happens to be one where such equipment is 
not applicable, the experience of our engineers with a great variety 
of problems will assist you in selecting the 


- — e > e - e ° 
material best suited to the job. No obligation, 
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of course. 
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will have space for four 50-ton-per-day sulfuric acid 
units and niter-cake production capacity of 200 tons 
per day, with room for expansion. Ample storage 
space is provided for sodium sulfate, which is to be 
obtained from the Horseshoe Mining Co. 


Germany Leads Foreign Production 


The principal foreign salt-cake producers, with the 
approximate output in metric tons are Germany, 
290,000; the United Kingdom, 150,000; Belgium, 
50,000 to 80,000; and France, 135,000. Germany has 
in the neighborhood of 125,000 to 150,000 metric tons 
for export; Belgium, around 20,000 tons; France, in 
1926, had approximately 32,000 tons, which declined 
to 6,000 tons in 1929, while Great Britain’s export 
surplus amounted to 87,000 tons in 1928 and increased 
to 134,000 tons in 1929. 


European Salt-Cake Cartel 


Since 1925 there has been a German and British 
agreement to allocate markets for salt cake. British 
markets were reserved to England; German, Czecho- 
slovak, and Austrian, to Germany; and there was a 
40:60 English-German division of all other export 
markets. Plans for inclusion of other countries having 
an exportable surplus involved according Belgium 30 
per cent of its home market and 20,000 tons for export 
and France its home marked and 70,000 tons for ex- 
port. Both Belgium and French export stocks were to 
be sold by the Sulfate-Vereinigung (German salt-cake 
cartel) of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The German resources in this commodity over- 
shadow those of the combined European producers, 
the major portion of the German product being ob- 
tained from waste magnesium sulfate liquors resulting 
from fertilizer potash production. These liquors, until 
recent years, were dumped into German rivers, but 
upon the development of the process of converting the 
magnesium sulfate to sodium sulfate by appropriate 
mixing and cooling with sodium chloride, production 
costs were greatly lowered and a large exportable sur- 
plus of salt cake resulted. No detailed information is 
available regarding muriatic-acid by-product salt-cake 
production in Germany, but the quantities produced 
might be roughly estimated from the hydrochloric- 
acid production total—250,000 to 275,000 metric 
tons—of which about two-thirds is by the sodium- 
chloride-sulfuric-acid process. 


French Salt-Cake in Home Market 


Sodium sulfate in France is made largely to meet 
the needs of the glass plants and chemical production. 
The 1929 output is estimated at 135,000 metric 
tons, compared to 130,000 tons in 1928. The exporta- 
ble surplus of this product, which France had in 1926, 
declined markedly—from 32,283 tons to 6,622 in 1929. 
No sodium sulfate is imported into France. 

Practically all of the sodium sulfate in France is 
a by-product of hydrochloric-acid production, which 
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fluctuates around 110,000 metric tons annually, de 
pending upon the demands of the glass industry for 
salt-cake. The disposition of niter cake, such as 
results from French nitric-acid production by the 
sodium-nitrate-sulfuric-acid process or from the sul- 
furic-acid industry is not made public. French 
nitric-acid consumption approximates 25,000 tons a 
year, and, until 1928, synthetic nitric-acid production 
was not actively developed in France. 


Three Forms Produced in Italy 


Sodium sulfate is particularly important to Italy 
as a base for sodium sulfide, a requisite for sulfur 
dyes, which make up over two-thirds of the Italian 
synthetic dye production. Likwise, sodium sulfate 
is used for viscose rayon production, in which Italy 
ranks as the second world factor. 

According to trade circles, sodium sulfate is pro- 
duced in three forms in Italy—the anhydrous, erystal, 
and crystal in needle shape. The first two are used 
for industrial purposes, such as the manufacture of 
paper, textiles, and glassware, and by tanneries. The 
third type, commonly known as ‘‘Sale Inglese’’ or 
“English Salts’, is used for medicinal purposes. 


South American Deposits 


Production of salt cake in Argentina, by two pro- 
ducers, totals 600 tons annually. Present operations 
are on a very small scale, in view of the limited demand. 
So far this product has not been exported. One com- 
pany owns a small factory for the industrialization of 
sodium sulfate, which is used chiefly by glass manu- 
facturers, cleaning and dyeing establishments, and 
laboratories. Production could be increased if con- 
tracted for in large quantities. The most important 
deposits of this product are found in Lake Epecuen, 
situated in the southwestern part of the Province of 
Buenos Aires, operated by a firm in Buenos Aires. 
This lake covers about 32,000 hectares, of which only 
a small part is exploited during the winter, when 
sulfate of sodium forms on the surface. 


Important Spanish Deposits 


Official reports for 1928 indicate the existence in 
Spain of 23 sulfate of soda concessions, covering an 
aggregate of 1,134 hectares (2.47 acres), but no es- 
timate has been made of the number of tons available 
in these areas. Of these concessions, 18, covering 
1,121 hectares, are located in the Province of Burgos 
and 5, covering 12 hectares, in the Province of 
Zaragoza. The concessions worked during 1928 pro- 
duced 7,410 metric tons. There is but one factory, 
which during 1928 produced 6,648 metric tons. This 
plant is undergoing improvements. The product 
must be carried by aerial cable and railway to the 
plant. 

In the Province of Madrid there is a deposit of 
sulfate of soda, considered one of the most important 
of Europe, due to its content, location, and conven- 
ience of exploitation. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY MODELS OF «Hy-Speed» PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIQUID MIXERS READY TO SERVE YOU 


*ALSOP ENGINEERING ©€O- 


Manufacturers of “Hy-Speed” Portable Electric Liquid Mixers, Mixing Tanks, Filters, Pumps, and “ALSOP” Glass-Lined Mixing and Storage Tanks. 


beaodeooanr 39 West 60th Street, New York City 
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GIVE GOOD SERVICE| & 


in the manufacture and storage of Chemicals. 
They require no painting and very little atten- 
tion when properly installed and do not discolor 
contents. We carry over 1,000,000 feet of high 
grade tank lumber in stock. 
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Tell us 


your wire cloth | 
problems ~ 


New conditions are constantly bringing up 
new screening and filtration problems in the 
chemical field, and JELLIFF is solving these 
problems successfully. 
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Because of our close contact with this field 
and its special requirements, we are able to 
furnish JELLIFF WIRE CLOTH in any 
metal, weave, width or length—resistant to 
rust or any form of corrosion or acid erosion. 





Whether your screening and filtration prob- 
lems be usual or unusual, we suggest that 
you avail yourself of JELLIFF service. 





The C. O. JELLIFF MFG. CORP. 
SOUTHPORT, CONN. 
In New York, Boston, Newark and Philadelphia: 
The Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
In Chicago, Detroit and Dayton: The Central eee 
Steel & Wire Co. Hiss 
In northern New York State: Charles H. Meyn 
of Syracuse 





Catalogue and prices upon request. 
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ATLANTIC TANK CorPORATION 
237 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. reste 


Established 1853 
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| Chemical Facts and Figures 








Chilean Nitrate Combine Complete 


Chilean government formally announces formation of Chile 
Nitrate Co. (Compania de Salitre de Chile) consolidating entire 
nitrate interests of Chile under special Congressional enactment. 
Company, 50 per cent government-owned, will control Guggen- 
heim process for nitrate extraction from ore, using method 
exclusively. Guggenheim Brothers, owning process and control- 
ling about 35 per cent of industry through Anglo Chilean Consoli- 
dated Nitrate Corp., are government’s most important partner 
in enterprise. Government eliminates export tax on nitrate 
and iodine, amounting to about $30,000,00@*yeany and in return 
receives one-half company’s stock and guaranteed minimum 
returns of $22,500,000 for 1931, $20,000,000 for 1932 and $17,- 
000,000 for 1933, after which it will rely on dividends from its 
stock and 6 per cent income tax. Government shares cannot be 
sold or pledged. Guggenheim process, used at Maria Elena 
plant of Anglo Chilean Co., treats ore containing 8 per cent 
nitrate at unit production cost of 40 per cent less than attained 
by Shanks process treating ore of 15 to 16 per cent nitrate 
content. 


Oil Men Study Hydrogenation 


Oil executives spend a month in Germany studying hydrogena- 
tion work of I. G. Farbenindustrie. Group comprises representa- 
tives of companies having 80 per cent of refining capacity of 
country, associated as Hydro Patents Co., which will control 
new process by shares in proportion to their crude oil running 
capacities, and paying fixed and running royalty to I. G. and 
Standard of N. J. 





Employment and payroll totals for June in chemical industry 
show decrease from May, 1930 and June, 1929. In allied lines, 
fertilizers show same downward tendency as in chemical field 
but petroleum refiners while showing lower employment figures 
for May and June of this year report a slight increase in payroll 
totals over corresponding months a year ago. 


Chemicals and allied products. . 94.4 93.0 89.8 99.9 97.0 95.5 
CMAUROGIBS (6.60 6 ccccacs wes 101.3 94.0 93.1 105.8 96.0 94.9 
CC ae aan aro 63.6 84.9 62.8 73.6 88.6 70.7 
Petroleum refining......... 96.4 94.5 94.4 98.9 99.3 100.3 


Fertilizer Sales, Ltd., London, ceases trading June 30 and 
operations are taken over by newly formed European Cyanamide 
Export Co., Ltd., whose executives are: R.C Bartlett, director; 
H. Gilchrist, managing director; J. A. Terrace, director and 
secretary; E. E. Cossey, director commercial department. 


Italian acetic acid production, first nine months of 1929, was 
1,583 metric tons, compared with 1,344 first nine months of 
1928. .Consumption was 1,485 tons same period 1929; 1,371 
tons, 1928. 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., make arrangements with Sharples 
Solvent Corp. to import pentasol—synthetic amyl aleohol— and 
manufacture it into pentasol acetate. They become Canadian 


agents for Sharples. 


Japanese Chemical Industries Association organizes third 
Chemical Industries Exhibition, to be held in Tokio from March 
20 to May 18, 1931. 
space is Dec. 31. 


Closing date for receipt of application for 
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United States Glue to Canada 


The United States is second largest supplier to Canada of 
animal glue, in powdered or sheet form, and is of first rank 
importance as a source of supply for Canadian requirements of 
liquid glue, as may be observed from the following table: 

IMPORTS OF GLUE INTO CANADA, 1929 


Animal Glue 











Powdered Liquid 

or Sheet Glue 

Country of Origin Pounds f Value 
United imeem... ... 05.5 skies 2,126,674 $25( $10,224 
United States... 4. ce eee bag 537,190 5 60,340 
RINE SL 5, Chara a hg wk neta ew 5a 182,785 meee ls 

CP RTIWONINS osc co cca ck ee Ke cs 165,610 

OS NR pire ire yer rire ee 115,850 923 
Qa ihian ae natvarwceeneaceuee en 75,518 9,888 642 
RUM 60's 0 cake vice < ra eens te 3,201,625 $371,436 $72,129 





American Bureau of Metal Statistics estimates use in 1929 of 
principal non-ferrous metals in automobile industry, especially 
in automobile manufacture, at 35,000 short tons copper, 40,000 
tons zinc, 19,000 tons tin, 18,000 tons lead and 38,000 tons 
aluminum, total of 250,000 short tons. This compares with 
125,000 tons of copper used in 1928, 31,500 tons of zine, 20,000 
tons tin, 17,000 tons lead and 34,000 tons aluminum, total 
in 1928 of 227,500 short tons. 


U. 8. Tariff Commission issues comparison of new tariffs with 
those of 1922 act. Publication gives paragraph numbers of the 
two acts, computed duties based on 1928 imports and rates of 
duties of the two acts, all in convenient form. Book costs 75 
cents from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


June coke production totals 4,215,446 gross tons, against 
4,506,628 tons in May and 5,111,964 tons in June, 1929, ac- 
cording to figures compiled to-day by Bureau of Mines. Included 
in month’s output were 3,953,846 tons of by-product coke, 
against 4,265,528 tons in May and 261,600 tons of beehive 
coke, against 241,100 tons. 





Coming Events 











American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Poinsett Hotel, 


Greenville, S. C., October 22nd. 


American Chemical Society, 80th meeting, Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, O , September 9th to 12th. 


Association for the Advancement of Science, Cleveland, O., 
Dec. 29th. 


American Society for Steel Treating, Chicago, Sept. 22 to 27th. 
National Paint & Varnish Association and American Paint & 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. Royal York Hotel, 


Toronto, week of October 13th. 


Machine Age Exhibit, Museum of the Peaceful Arts, 220 E. 
42 St., N. Y. C.,; Aug. 1-31. 


National Association of Retail Druggists, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 15th. 
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Artificial leather and all other pyroxylin 
coated fabrics can be readily reodorized. 


To-day the demand is becoming greater 


and greater for pleasantly smelling mer- 
chandise. 


We have developed aromatic materials 
especially for this purpose. A minute 
fraction of one percent is sufficient to give 
an agreeable odor. 


Permit us to show you how to 
give odor appeal to your product. 


Largest manufacturers of 


aromatic products in America 


Givaudan-[Delawanna, In. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Anhydride Patent Decision Affirmed 


Barrett Co. decree in suit against Selden Co. for infringement 
of patent on a converter for phthalic anhydride is upheld as valid 
in United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Philadelphia, con- 
firming earlier finding of Western District Court of Pennsylvania 
and sustaining Barrett in its complaint of infringement of their 
Downs patent by a converter used by Selden. The appellate 
court expressed the opinion that while the converter in question 
was founded on no startling discovery in chemistry, it did vastly 
increase the ability to manufacture phthalic anhydride and 
that, prior to Downs, the defendant used a converter by which 
it produced 70 to 75 pounds of phthalic acid per day from each 
converter, but upon becoming acquainted with Downs’ form, it 
replaced its converter form and was able to produce from 750 
to 850 pounds of greatly improved quality. 





Industrial Rayon Corp. holds mid-year sales conference at 
Cleveland, addressed by H. S. Rivitz, president; A. A. Murphy, 


sales manager; Hayden B. Kline, technical director and George 
Brooks, service manager. 


Draper, Davis & Co., Milford, Del., fertilizers, sell plant to 
George A. Whiting, Baltimore, said to be bought for Valiant 
Fertilizer Co., owning other plants on peninsula. 


Algerian phosphate deposits at Djebel-Onk may soon be ex- 


ploited opening up reserves of about 300,000 tons hitherto held 
because of doubtful quality. 


International Nickel Mines extend research into refining and 
sale of platinum and other precious metals. 


Hungaria Chemical and Fertilizer Co. works, Budapest, 
largest in Hungary, are destroyed by fire. 
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Huisking Joins Matawan Tar Products 


George P. Huisking, secretary, Charles L. Huisking & Co. 
resigns to join Matawan Coal Tar Products Co., Matawan, N. J., 
as vice-president and sales man- 
ager, fulfilling ambition of many 
years’ standing to become iden- 
tified with coaltar manufacturing 
plant. Other officers of the com- 
pany are: president and treas- 
urer, David Wiener; secretary, 
A. Wiener. The company’s 
products will be distributed 
through the sales organization of 
Innis Speiden & Co., which is 
also interested in Matawan com- 
pany financially. Products in- 
clude cresylic acid, cresol, naph- 
thalene, creosote oils, coaltar 
solvents. Mr. Huisking’s head- 
quarters will be at Innis, Speiden 
main office, New York. 








George P. Huisking 





Hickson and Partners, Castleford, near Leeds, England, man- 
ufacturers of dyestuffs and intermediates, suffers much damage, 
including loss of thirteen workers, from fire and explosion in 
acid-mixing plant. Modern safety design saves benzol plant and 
storage near site of explosion from destruction. 


Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., acquires Crystalite 
Stone Products, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., operating it as division 
of Gypsum under name of Crystalite Products, Ltd. 


William Hirschkind, head, Great Western Electro Chemical 
Co. research laboratory, is elected vice-president in charge of 
research and development. 


Lens Coal Mines in France progress in plans to erect cyanamid 
factory with annual output of about 40,000 tons, planned to use 
surplus electrical power. 


Caleo Chemical and Heller & Merz combine Boston offices, 
leasing entire building at 35 Hartford st., each continuing as 
separate corporation. 


E. J. Carroll, formerly with Hampden Paint & Chemical Co., 
becomes superintendent Hastings Paint & Varnish Co., West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Linde Air Products Co. publishes new pamphlets, “Outline 
Training Course for Aircraft Welders” and “‘Production Welding’’. 


W. B. Montgomery, Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., is appointed 
controller succeeding H. L. Butt now assistant to president. 


P. J. Gibbons, formerly assistant secretary and treasurer, 
Vanadium Corp., is appointed secretary and treasurer. 


Chester Laboratories, Inc., Elizabeth, chemical manufacturer, 
go into hands of receiver, Milton M. Unger. 


Andrew H. Schmidt, treasurer and general manager, F. O. 
Pierce Co., becomes president. 


William Wachendorf, formerly sales manager, H. J. Jackson, 
New York, joins Charles L. Read & Co. 


International Combustion Engineering Corp. considers re- 
organization plans. 


Du Pont adds to line new cold dyeing vat color Ponsol Violet 
AR Paste. 
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Light 58% Soda Ash 
Shipped in 100 Ib. 
Paper Bags 


— Soda Ash is now packed in 
multi-wall paper bags. Multiple layers 
of special paper end the old dust nuisance---no 
meshes to let the dust seep through. The 
smooth paper lining lets the entire contents 
slide right out. 





The new size makes handling easier, quicker, 
less expensive. You save time, labor. Guar- 
anteed dust-proof, leak-proof, break-proof, 
moisture-proof. 


Michigan Alkali Company is the first Soda 
Ash manufacturer to successfully use this 


method of packing Soda Ash. 





“‘Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality’’ 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 


10 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS : Our new location in New York is at 10 East 40th Street— 
just across the street from where we were and a few steps nearer Fifth Avenue 
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New Plant Construction 








American Solvents & Chemicals Co. plans expansion of re- 
cently acquired Rossville Distillery and Greendale Co. by about 
one-third. Carthage plant becomes permanent producer, ethyl 
alcohol and butyl, Lawrenceburg plant is to produce ethyl 
alcohol and by-products, and Agnew plant, California to produce 
ethyl alcohol, carbon dioxide and by-products. 


Hercules Powder Co., rearrange Carthage, Mo., plant at es- 
timated cost of $175,000. Installation of equipment is being 
carried out by Hercules employees under direction of J. S. Marks, 
superintendent at Carthage and Construction Engineer R. K. 
Hallett of Wilmington. 


Cosano, new Chilean nitrate combine, plans construction of 
two new plants, each with capacity of 700,000 tons annually, to 
replace plants compelled to work under difficult conditions. 
Organizations are formed to regulate sale of Chilean nitrate 
in Spain and France. 


Spirintine Chemical Co., producers of pine oil, completes new 
unit at Wilmington, N. C. With addition approximate annual 
output will be 350,000 gallons of pure pine oil. Louis Hanson, Jr., 
son of founder of Company is now president and general manager. 


American Solvents & Chemical Co. principal plants, situated 
at Lawrenceburg, Ind., will be expanded about one-third, pro- 
ducing ethyl alcohol and by-products, Carthage plant will be 
used for production of ethyl alcohol and butyl. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. announces completion of new plant 
for production of sodium benzoate and benzoic acid by entirely 
new method. 


Globe Petroleum Co. constructs plant for production of solid 
carbon doixide near Tampico, Mexico, with capacity of about 
twenty tons daily. 


Gulf Refining Co., subsidiary of Gulf Oil Corp., prepares to 
begin work on installation of $60,000 distribution station in 
Pulaski, Va. 


Shell Chemical Co. new nitrogen fixation plant in Contra Costa 
County, Cal., will have daily capacity of 60 metric tons fixed 
nitrogen. Hydrogen will be obtained from natural gas. 


Peroxide Mfg. & Specialty Co., San Francisco, plans early 
rebuilding of part of plant recently destroyed by fire with loss of 
more than $75,000. 


Tubize-Chatillon Corp. installs new machinery in sections of 
Hopewell, Va., plant. 


Solvay Process Co. starts work on $5,000,000 plant expansion 
program at Syracuse August 1. 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., puts in operation new plant for manu- 
facture and distribution of dissolved acetylene at Casper, Wyo. 


Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., manufacturer of chem- 
ical products, plans addition to plant to cost over $100,000. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Niagara Falls, plans early con- 
struction of one-story laboratory unit to cost about $70,000. 


Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., opens new plant for manufacture 
and distribution of dissolved acetylene at Casper, Wyo. 
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Montecatini interests announce through subsidiary, [talian 
Rhodiaseta, opening of acetate rayon plant at Palanza. 
call for initial production of 3,000 kilos daily. 


Plans 


Sharpe & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturer of chemical 
specialties, drugs, etc., plans five-story factory addition to plant, 
to cost over $200,000 including equipment. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., San Francisco, manufacturer of chemi- 
cal products, potash and sulfur specialties, approves plans for 
two-story addition to cost about $40,000. 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. manufacturing oil 
products based on cod-liver oil, plans four-story expansion costing 
about $200,000. 


Hercules Powder Co. will erect nine one-story buildings to 
replace several units at Carthage, Mo., at cost of more than 
$160,000. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, constructs two-and 
three-story addition to starch-manufacturing plant, to cost about 
$100,000. 


Commercial Pigments Corp., subsidiary of Commercial 
Solvents, plans increasing plant capacity to 20 tons titanium, 
additions to cost $200,000. 


Consolidated Feldspar Corp., Rochester, N. Y., erects one- 
story brick and steel addition to plant. 


Philadelphia Quartz Co., plans to construct addition to sub- 
sidiary plant at Berkeley, Cal., costing about $80,000. 


Bakelite Corp. asks bids on construction of new plant at Bound 
Brook, N. J., to cost about $1,000,000. 


New Freight Rates 


Reduced freight rate of 2144 cents per hundredweight on salt 





is approved by Public Service Commission on N. Y. Central 
lines, applying on carloads (minimum weight, 45,000 pounds) 
from Gouverneur, on traffic from salt producing plants to Hailes- 
boro. 


New rate of 32 cents on barrels, carloads (minimum 40,000 
pounds) freight on glycerine other than crude, is approved from 
Long Island City (Pidgeon st.) New York (including lighterage) 
Kingsbridge, Morris Heights, High Bridge, Melrose Junction, 
Westchester ave., and Port Morris to stations East Buffalo to 
Harriet. 


Gypsum rock carload freight rate of $2.80 net ton, Victor to 
Binnewater, are approved by New York State Public Service 
Commission for Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Ammonia sulfate freight rate of 2114 cents per hundredweight 
in carloads (minimum weight, 40,000 pounds) from Utica to D. 
& H. Stations, Fort Edward, Gansevoort, Glen Falls, Hudson 
Falls, and Saratoga Springs, is effective July 20. Commodity 
rates are substituted for class rates on saltpeter on carloads 
(minimum weight, 40,000 pounds) from Long Island City 
(Pidgeon st.), New York, (including lighterage), Kings Bridge, 
Morris Heights, High Bridge, Melrose Junction, Westchester 
ave., and Port Morris to numerous stations on New York Central 
and West Shore lines, effective July 22. Public Service Com- 
mission approves new freight rates of New York Central (East) 
on ammonia (sulphate of), carload, minimum weight 40,000 
pounds, to Keekskill from Troy 12.5c, reduction 2c, and from 
Utica 16.5¢c, reduction 2.5¢ per ewt. Effective July 27. 
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DUOLITH is the best high opacity pigment for all 


types of enamels. 


Its super-fine soft texture makes enamel grinding 

easy. Even minimum grinding yields enamels free 

from sandy particles. Better still, the enamels 
hold their gloss and color and show no hard set- 
tling in the can. 


The very low oil absorption grade of DUOLITH assists 
greatly in obtaining enamels with good flow and leveling. 





DUOLITH enamels dry readily and do not show that wavy 
surface after brushing which detracts so much from the 
appearance of many gloss paints. 


The unusual properties of this unique pigment warrant your 
investigation 1n all enamel formulas. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
INCORPORATED CLEVELAND 


New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave. 





FOUNDED 1839 


RASSEL|| 


Branches and Warehouses: 





REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. ALBANY CHARLOTTE MILWAUKEE PATERSON 
BIRMINGHAM CHICAGO NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN PITTSBURGH 
BROOKLYN DETROIT NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES: 2034 Bay St. SAN FRANCISCO: 274 Brannon St. 
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Charles B. Spicer, resident manager of St. Louis office of 
Hercules Powder Company retires after 43 years of continuous 
service in explosives business. He was born in St. Louis in 1869, 
and received his education there. He entered the explosives 
business in 1887 as office boy for Hazard Powder Co., subse- 
quently rising to the position of salesman. He later became an 
explosives sales agent at Pittsburg, Kansas, and in 1913 he became 
manager of Pittsburg office, Hercules Powder Company. He 
occupied this position until 1921 when he was transferred to his 
home town as resident manager in charge of Southwestern dis- 
trict. 


William Thornton Read, formerly head of chemistry depart- 
ment, Texas Technological College, is appointed dean of newly 
organized School of Chemistry, Rutgers University. During 
seven years on faculty of Yale, Dr. Read attracted attention of 
chemical industry by taking his students to New York several 
times for entire week of National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries. He became member of advisory board of exposition and 
has been chairman of its students’ course since 1923. He went 
to Texas Technological as a member of its first faculty in 1925. 


Among two hundred American business leaders organized 
recently to further scientific study of business under auspices of 
Harvard Business School, are Sewell L. Avery, United States 
Gypsum Co., Stephen Birch, Kennecott Copper Corp., Albert 
Blum, United Piece Dye Works, A. V. Davis, Aluminum Co. of 
America, George Eastman, Eastman Kodak Co., Amory Hough- 
ton, Corning Glass Works, H. B. Rust, Koppers Co., Arthur 
W. Sewall, General Asphalt Co., Chester O. Swain, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Theodore Swann, Swann Chemical Co. 


Lord Melchett presides over meeting of European synthetic 
nitrogen manufacturers. Dr. Bosch, of I. G. Farbenindustrie is 
among those present. Agreement is reached as to necessity of 
British and German producers working in closer collaboration, 
it is said. 

Dr. J. R. Neller, associate chemist, Washington State Ex- 
periment Station, is appointed associate biochemist at Florida 
Everglades Experiment Station. He has done considerable 


commercial research and is member of American Chemical 
Society. 


T. Wayne Gibson, formerly with Pure Carbonic Co., Berkeley, 
Cal., is named vice-president, Pure Carbonic, Inc., New York, 
with general supervision of Pacific Coast plants. Hall Byther 
takes charge of Berkeley plant. 


J. A. Berninghaus, general manager of sales, and V. E. Williams 
in charge Eastern sales office, Monsanto Chemical Works, are 
elected assistant vice-presidents, continuing in their respective 
positions. 


Andrew Henry Schmidt is elected president, F. O. Pierce Co., 
manufacturer paints and varnishes. Ernest J. Lyons is made 
director and vice-president, and Daniel Ryan is made director. 


Charles D. Robb, partner in firm of C. W. Leavitt & Co., New 
York, becomes associated with C. Tennant Sons & Co., New 
York, importers and exporters of ores, metals and alloys. 


James R. Rossman, president, Berkshire Chemical Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., fertilizer manufacturer, visits New York week of 
July 14. 


Robert J. Keller, president, Geigy Co., Inc., resigns after 
twenty-seven years as president of company and its predecessors. 


George P. Vincent, formerly with Eastman Kodak Co., joins 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Niagara, Falls. 
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Dr. Nickell With London Monsanto 


Dr. L. F. Nickell, assistant vice-president, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, is appointed chairman of board, Graesser-Monsanto 
Chemical Works, British branch 
of St. Louis Monsanto, succeed- 
ing late John D. Gillis as London 
managing director. He was born 
in Padua, Ill., Feb. 6, 1884. He 
received degrees of bachelor, 
master and doctor of philosophy 
at University of Illinois. From 
1913 to 1917 he was assistant 
professor of chemistry at Wash- 
ington University. He joined 
Monsanto staff in 1917 and has 
been in charge of operations at 
Monsanto, Ill., plant of company 
for past ten years. 





Dr. L. F. Nickell 





Mackenzie Heads Testing Society 


American Society for Testing Materials elects following officers: 
president, K. G. Mackenzie, Texas Co., New York; vice-president, 
Cloyd M. Chapman, consulting engineer, New York; members, 
executive committee, F. H. Jackson, United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington; Zay Jeffries, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Cleveland; H. H. 
Quimby, consulting bridge 
engineer, Philadelphia; G. A. 
Reinhardt, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., Youngstown, O.; 
H. N. Van Deusen, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York. 
The headquarters executives 
are: secretary-treasurer, C. L. 
Warwick; assistant 
J. K. Rittenhouse; 
secretary, R. E. Hess. 

Kenneth G. Mackenzie is 
consulting engineer, Texas Co. 
He was born in New York, Feb. 
4, 1887, and attended Staples 
High School, Westport, Conn. 
He received bachelor of philoso- 
phy degree from Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, in 1907 and 
master of science degree from Yale in 1909. In 1908 he became 
research chemist for Barber Asphalt Co.; in 1910, chemist for 
Nairn Linoleum Co. He has been consulting chemist with Texas 
Co. since 1911. He is member of Yale Club of New York and 
of Chemists’ Club, of which he has been president. He is chair- 
man, American Petroleum Institute’s division of refining com- 
mittee on specifications and tests, a member of Franklin In- 
stitute’s committee on science and the arts, a former member 
executive committee, American section of Society of Chemical 
Industry and of the Council of the American Chemical Society. 
He is a fellow, Chemical Society of London and of American 
Association for Advancement of Science, and member of other 
science and chemical organizations. 





treasurer, 
assistant 





Kenneth G. Mackenzie 





Lammot du Pont, president, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
E. F. Fitch, president, Marion County Lime Co., Jacksonville 
Fla., and Theodore Swann, president, Swann Chemical Co., are 
appointed members of directing committee, department of manu- 
facturing activities, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


J. Vaughan Russell, for past three years secretary of Charles 
Tennant & Co., Ltd., chemical manufacturers and merchants of 
Glasgow, is appointed a director. 
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T often happens that the prod- 
uct which stands head and 
shoulders above competing articles 
benefits from an advantage in pur- 


chasing basic materials. 


E B G Liquid Chlorine offers 


this extra advantage. 


Fundamentally, the excellence 
of the product is the cornerstone 
of the fine reputation established 
by E BG. It is quality substan- 
tially backed by ample production 
facilities and close technical 


control. 


But the nature of E BG service 
gives this Liquid Chlorine extra 
character. Unremitting attention 
to your requirements, the practice 
of true cooperation, and high busi- 
ness ideals contribute immeasur- 


ably to your satisfaction. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Plant: Niagara Falls, New York 
Main Office: 9 East 41st Street, New York 
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| News of the Companies 











American Smelting and Refining Co., acquires a substantial 
interest in Mining Trust, Ltd., and provided additional capital 
for further development and equipment of Mount Isa property 
in Australia on an extensive scale and for construction of Mining 
Trust’s silver-lead bullion factory. American Smelting agrees 
also to place at disposal of Mining Trust for a minimum period 
of ten years the experience, assistance and advice of technical 
departments. 


International Filter Co. and associated companies, Interna- 
tional Water Softener Co. and General Zeolite Co. remove 
general offices and engineering departments from Plant No. 1 
to Buckingham Building, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


National Cottonseed Products’ Association elects following 
officers: Earl 8. Haines, executive secretary; George H. Bennett, 
treasurer; Christie Benet, general counsel; and A. L. Ward, 
educational director. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. properties at Boling Dome, Texas, 
are evaluated at $32,000,000 by board of equalization, company’s 
rendering being $11,000,000. It 
report will be protested. 


is expected commissioners’ 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., replying to complaint of Federal 
Trade Commission denies it has used unfair methods of competi- 
tion in using ‘“‘Naptha”’ to designate certain soap powder and bar 
soap. 


Royal Piece Dye Works, Paterson, N. J., is sued by Max 
Imhoff and Olav Berg, dyers, for $150,000, alleging sum is due 
as royalty on use of a silk-weighting machine they invented. 


General Asphalt Co. files suit in Bristish courts against Royal 
Dutch Shell Combine over agreement Asphalt company claims 
was made for development of Venzuela oil concession. 


Continental Oil Co. and Dryce Corp. enter agreement whereby 
Continental takes oil and Dryce gas of carbon dioxide outpour 
from Continental wells, Walsen, Colo. 


Newport Chemical Works offer new colors—anthrene black 
RP paste fine, anthrene navy blue double paste fine, and Newport 
direct gray B. 


Proctor & Gamble negotiates for purchase of Cadum Soap Co., 
French manufacturers, according to report. 


Ralph Smith & Sons find large deposits of bensonite on their 
land at Forsyth, Mont. 


Anroxylin Chemical Corp. purchases plant of Raritan Rubber 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Solvay Sales Corporation New York office moves to 61 Broad- 
way. 


United Molasses, Ltd., acquires substantial interest in Solvent 
Products, Ltd., British manufacturer of industrial alcohol. 


Plant of Seabury & Johnson, East Orange, N. J., manufac- 
turer of plasters and surgical dressings, is damaged by fire. 


Nichols Copper Co., issues booklet on use of copper sulfate 
in control of microscopic organisms, by Frank E. Hale, Ph. D. 
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Ludwig Elected National Aniline Head 


Berthold A. Ludwig, assistant to the president, Allied Dye & 
Chemical Co., Ine., is elected president, National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc. He received 
his early education in Germany, 
and, coming to this country, 
entered dye application 
laboratory of Schoellkopf, Hart- 
ford & Hanna, Buffalo. Later 
he was connected with Wm: J. 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., and with 
Cassella Color Co. as technical 
director for ten years. He be- 
came vice-president in charge 
of sales of National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Ine. in 1918, 
holding position until elected 
vice-president of General Dye- 
stuff Corp. in 1925. In this 
position he supervised technical 
application of dyes until early 





Berthold A. Ludwig 


part of this year, when he resigned and was elected assistant to 
president, Allied Dye. 


It took three over par for R. A. Brewer, Liberty By-Products 
Co., Belleville, N. J., to win Chemical Salesmen’s Golf Tourna- 
ment July 22 at Fox Hills Golf Club, Rosebank, 8. I. Others 
with low scores were G. A. Beauchamp, Merck & Co., 83; R. M. 
Banks, American Cyanamid Co., 87; Victor E. Williams of 
Monsanto, 91; Burton T. Bush, Newport 88; Low nets went 
to Harold Tegge, G. G. Tegge & Sons; and Wayne E. Dorland, 
MacNair-Dorland Co. F. 8. Dubbs took first in the kickers’ 
division; Osear Lind, Dow Chemical and A. G. Brunnier fol- 
lowed with net 71 and 73. 


Fetherston Becomes Selden President 








J. M. Selden, founder and 
president, Selden Co., Pitts- 
burgh chemical manufacturer 
resigns from company on ac- 
count of ill health. 

J. T. Fetherston becomes 
president. He has been associa- 
ted with American Cyanamid 
Co., parent of Selden, in building 
of Muscle Shoals nitrate plant 





and other activities. 

An engineer, Mr. Fetherston 
was formerly head of New York 
city department of street clean- 





J.T. Fetherston 


ing under Mayor Mitchel. 


Erle V. Daveler, treasurer, Utah Copper Co., and v.ce-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., becomes 
assistant general manager, Utah Copper, succeeding D. D. 
Moffat, promoted to vice pres:'dent and general manager. 


T. L. Hines, manager du Pont plant at Old Hickory, Tenn., 
becomes general manager du Pont Cellophane department, New 
York, being succeeded by Arlington Kunsman, assistant plant 
manager. 

Thornton Emmons, assistant manager of sales, American 
Zine, Lead & Smelting, becomes vice president in charge of sales, 
continuing at Columbus, Ohio, office. 


William G. McCourt, Anglo-Chilean 
marries Miss Catherine Peters July 1. 


Nitrate Sales Corp., 

















REGUS. PAT. OFF 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


2 


‘‘Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Zinc Institute Appoints Committees 


American Zine Institute appoints following committees for 
current year: Executive, R. M. Roosevelt, chairman; A. P. 
Cobb, John M. McCarthy, John A. Robinson and B. N. Zimmer; 
alternates, Frank Childress and Howard I. Young. Member- 
ship—Charles A. Neal, chairman; Alfred W. Dodd, M. F. 
Owens, A. T. St. Clair and E. H. Snyder. Arbitration—Alfred 
W Dodd, chairman; W. T. Landrum and C. W. Welch. Annual 
Meeting Arrangements Committee—Edwin J. Greve, chairman; 
M. D. Harbaugh, R. E. McCormack, William F. Rossman, John 


Dye Royalty Cases Set for October Court 


Royalties cases pertaining to German chemical patents seized 
by government during the war, now under conflicting inferior 
court decisions, will be considered in October term of Supreme 
Court. Former German owners have applied for writ of cer- 
tiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals. Patents involved have been 
administered by Federal Trade Commission, licensed to E. I. du 
Pont and about a year later sold to Chemical Foundation, Inc. 
by Alien Property Custodian. Former owners have sued to 
recover royalties before acquisition by Alien Property Custodian, 








A. Schaeffer, and Arthur Thacher. Lithopone Manufacturers— 
Joseph J. Mangin, chairman; C. H. Rupprecht and T. H. Zappert. 
Prime Western Zine Producers—B. N. Zimmer, chairman; H. M. 
Brush, Benno Elkan, E. W. Furst and Julius W. Hegeler. No 
committee on research and market extension has been appointed. 


and Chemical Foundation for royalties after, out of fund held by 
treasurer of United States. Lower courts held former owners 
were not entitled to royalties, but all were due the Chemical 
Foundation. German owners claim this decision contrary to 
all patent law and practice. Foundation contends custodian 
seized former owners’ rights. Government wants all decisions 
uniform for proper disbursement of fund. 





Viscose Co. and Du Pont Rayon Co. resign from the Rayon 
and Synthetic Yarn Association. Samuel A. Salvege, president, 
Viscose, and Leonard A. Yerkes, Du Pont Rayon president, 
resign offices in trade association of president and vice-president, 
respectively. In view of present conditions, companies felt 
that they could not continue their membership, it was reported. 
All other members are continuing their activities. Hiram Rivitz, 
president, Industrial Rayon Corp. was elected chairman to serve 
until elections could take place. 





Oberphos Co., Baltimore, is organized to exploit certain im- 
proved processes for manufacture of fertilizers and superphos- 
phates. Substantially interested are G. Ober & Sons Co. and 
Koppers Co. through its subsidiary, Bartlett-Hayward Corp 
Board:—H. B. Rust, W. L. Rust, Howard Bruce, Gustavus Ober, 
Jr., Harry N. Baetjer, Beverly Ober. Gustavus Ober, Jr., 
president, G. Ober & Sons Co., is president. Mellon interests 
are identified through R. B. Mellon and R. K. Mellon, Pitts- 
burgh, members of Koppers Co. board. Authorized capital is 
16,000 shares, of which 6,000, $100 par value share will be 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred and 10,000 no par common. 


Driver-Harris Co. contracts with Krupp-Nitrosta group to 
become licensee under stainless steel patents. Also applies for 
patent for remelting steel scrap process. 


International Filter Co. moves general offices to 59 East 
Van Buren st., Chicago. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. files answer to complaint of 
Federal Trade Commission regarding use of ‘“‘naphtha’’ on its 
products, admitting it still sells ““Peet’s A-B Naphtha Sopa” 
but declaring it does not mislead or deceive public and adding 
that phrase ‘“‘a chemical union of ammonia and naphtha’, used 
on label of soap, should have been dropped some time ago when 
ammonia use was discontinued, but has been used inadvertently 
and will now be stopped. 


National Barium Co. offices move to 756 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. joins Mining Trust, Ltd. 
in developing silver, zinc and lead mines at Mount Isa, Australia. 


United Chemicals, Inc., opens new research laboratory at 


Warner Chemical plant, Carteret, N. J. Du Pont chemists develop lacquer for coating automobile 


motor ignition cables, which increases general efficiency by at 
least ten per cent. Packard Electric Co. technical staff assisted 
in development. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. introduces two small capacity mani- 
folds for small users of oxygen and acetylene. 


SAMPLE BALLOT 
FOR THE CHEMICAL MARKETS MEDAL 


VOTING INSTRUCTIONS: 


Every paid subscriber of record to vw 
CHEMICAL MaRKETS will receive a ballot 
like the sample alongside, in order that he 
may register his choice for the chemical 
executive to whom will be awarded the Chem- 
ical Markets Medal for distinguished ec- 
onomic services to the industry. With the 
ballots will be two envelopes—one to return 
to us; the second to be enclosed within the 
first, which will contain the ballot, and 
which will be opened only by the Committee 
of Tellers appointed from among our Con- 
sulting Board of Editors. Please note the 4. Sign the return envelope to 
voting instructions as unless they are fol- prevent the casting of unauthorized 
lowed your ballot may be thrown out by the votes. 

Tellers. The polls will close September 
fifteenth, and your vote to be counted must 
be returned by noon of that day. 


To be awarded for Distinguished Economic Services 

to American Chemical Industries = 1. Check the name of the cane 
didate you believe has rendered 
greatest service as a business leader 


in chemical fields. 


VOTE FOR ONE 








E. M. ALLEN 2. Enclose ballot in yellow en- 


velope to be opened only by the 
tellers. 





LEO H. BAEKELAND 





H. H. DOW 3. Enclose yellow ballot envel- 


ope in return envelope addressed 
to Chemical Markets. 





PIERRE S. du PONT 





GEORGE EASTMAN 








Read the important instructions on the P 
Shire einen 5. Ballots must be received 
prior to noon, Monday, September 


15th, 1930. 
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Pure 


PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


FLAKE OR CRYSTAL 





The quality of your product and the efficiency of 
your process are largely determined by the quality of 
the raw materials you use. 


For over twelve years Selden Brand PURE 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE has been the standard 


for uniformity and purity, being absolutely free from 
all odor, color and other impurities of any kind. 


Safeguard your product and increase your profits by 


specifying Selden Brand PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 


Available in any quantity from a barrel to a carload. 


The flaked is packed in barrels weighing 250 pounds net 
and the Crystals, 150 pounds net. All barrels are paper lined. 


ae For Use In Pat 


Anthranilic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
Anthraquinone Eosine 

Benzoic Acid Erythrosine 
Bromofluoresceic Acid Fluorescein 
Diamy] Phthalate Phenolphthalein 
Dibutyl Phthalate Phthalimide 


Tetrachlor Phthalic Acid 














Tke SELDEN Company 


Sales Division 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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This Letter Is Not A Forgery 





It has been circularized to an extensive “sucker list” 





Quite regardless of political faith or 
economic belief the plain business expediency 
of assisting the Soviet Government in their 
ambitious ‘‘five year plan’’ to establish a 
modern chemical industry in Russia under 
communistic regime is open to question. No 
such problems are involved in the proposal 
suggested so gracefully in the invitation 
tendered in the letter alongside. Such valu- 
able information in exchange for ‘“‘any charge 
for these samples’’ is not a fair bargain even 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
roru sg A 


ARCOS LTD... LONDON 
RUSSIAN GOSTORG, MOSCOW 


TELEPHONES LEXINGTON 28804.2-3-4 


CA@LE ADDRESS 
“AMTORG NEW YORK” 


AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 
261 FIFTH AVENUE 


New YorK 
July 2, 1030 AMuoscowussa. 





in the socialist sense. 


JOS TORG. 
CAUCASIAN GOSTORG. TIFLIS 
SIBERIAN GOSTORG. NOVOSIGIASK 


0. AMER BRANCH 
AVEMIDA OF MAYO 560 
CUENOS-AIMES, ARGENTINA, 


FAR EASTERN GOSTORG. VLADIVOSTOCK 


Simplicity is not traditionally one of the 
dominant characteristics of the Russian 
soul. Neither direct dealing, nor frank- 
ness in speech, nor a sweet and trusting 
spirit are commonly regarded as typical of the 
various Slavic and Oriental elements which 
make up the Russian people. A_ simple- 
minded blunder in policy prompting such a 
letter must therefore, be discounted and we 
must seek another—and less complimentary 
—explanation. 

Are not Americans famous for their gulli- 
bility ? Texas Guinan proved it by greeting 
her Night Club patrons: ‘Hello, Sucker!” 
and then charging proportionally. 

Are not Americans all money mad? We 
are said to tremble at the mere threat of the 
loss of our export business with Amtorg, a loss 
incidentally of less than two per cent. of our 
foreign business. 

Such a line of reasoning leads back naturally 
enough to a serious questioning of the wisdom 
of setting up as chemical competitors a great 
and undoubtedly powerful organization run 
by business brains so obviously more astute 
than our own. 





New Incorporations 











Gerstenzang Chemical Co., New York—D. G. Berger, 100 shs com. 

Parascent Products Corp., Rochester, N. Y., chemical—E. C. Redfern 
$25,000. 

Carox Engineering Corp., New York, chemical deposits—Prentice Hall, Inc., 
of Delaware, 20,000 shs com. 

Industrial Gas Engineering Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
gases—Corporation Service Co., 1,000 shs com. 

North Shore Shareholders Corp., Wilmington, Del., coke, charcoal, chem- 
icals, dyes—Corporation Trust Co., $75,000. 

Calcia Products Corp., New York, lime—G. Natanson, $50,000. 

Nostane Products Corp., Brooklyn, chemicals—F. Seligman, $20,000. 
Chemical Research Co., Elizabeth, N. J., manufacture chemicals—H. ( 
Ficke, 500 shs com. 

Industrial Sugar Products Corp., Wilmington, 
Corporation Trust Co., 300,000 shs com. 

Grinhold, New York, chemicals—Hartman, Sheridan, Tekulsky, Pecora, 
$10,000. 

Oil Fertilizers Co., Wilmington, Del., chemicals—Corp. Trust Co., 1,000 shs 
com. 

Larned Corp., New York, chemicals—G. C. Holton, $100,000. 

Cedarkote Products Corp., paints—Janover & Janover, 200 shs com. 

Elecomet, Inc., Newark, N. J., deal in chemicals—William E. Hampson, 
$10,000 pfd, 2,300 shs com. 

Associated Block & Tile Corp., Glen Falls, N. Y., cement, lime, limestone— 
Co-operative Corp. Co., $100,000. 

Thomas W. Houchin Corp., Jersey City, insect powders—Blanchard & 
Carey, $2,000. 

Columbia Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Del., fuller's earth, other minerals— 
Corp. Trust Co., $1,075,000. 

Empire Color & Chemical Co., New York, M. Ehrlich, $100,000. 

Union Chemical Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.—Lee, Clasen & Matterson, $20,000. 

Santa Fe Dioxice Co., Wilmington, Del., ice solidified carbon dioxide, dioxcie 
—Corp. Service Co., $300,000. 


plants for industrial 


Del., synthetic resins 
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CHITA, KHABAROVSK 
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MENTION OUR navanence 


FIBS1 


Gentlemen: 


We are organizing a small exhibit of specia‘ties 


produced in this country, to be held in Moscow, Leningrad and 
New York, and would be glad to have small samples of your 

roducts in triplicate. 
vith this, a brief description or circular stating the methods 
of producing, the materials used, and the various uses of your 
roducts. 
a consider the best equipment in the manufacture of same, 


We would also like to have, together 


We would also appreciate hearing from you as to what 


If there is any charge for these samples, we shall be 


gled to remit upon receipt of your bill. 


Thanking you in advance for your courtesy in replying, 


we remin 


Very truly yours, 
AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 


= LG Fhe 


/ J. G. Ohsol 
4 Vice-President 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., petitions for leave under 
Companies Act, 1929, compulsorily to acquire shares of members 
of the United Alkali Co., Ltd., which refused to come into 
merger scheme. Petition was opposed by the holders of 982 
ordinary shares and by B. Margerison, of Leeds, a preference 
shareholder. Pet:t:oning company said it was formed to acquire 
the shares of the United Alkali Co., Brunner Mond & Co., the 
Noble Industries, and the British Dyestuffs Corp., and now had 
a capital of £95,000,000. The merger scheme was approved by 
more than the requisite nine-tenths of the holders of both 
classes of shares in the United Alkali Co. Counsel for Margerison 
said he held 500 preference shares. He contended that the offer 
of 21s. was wholly insufficient and asserted that it deprived him 
of valuable rights of participation in the surplus assets of the 
company in the event of liquidation. Mr. Margerison felt ag- 
grieved because he was never told that his shares carried any- 
thing beyond the fixed 7 per cent dividend; said it was extremely 
difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the value 
of the shares, but taking into consideration the evidence and the 
arguments addressed to him he had formed the opinion that the 
proper price to be paid for the ordinary shares was 45s. each, 
and for the preference shares 25s. each. 

The Imperial Company was ordered to pay the costs of the 
petition. 





NITROBENZENE ~— - 
ANILINE 


DIMETHYLANILINE 
DIPHENYLAMINE 

















For Uniformity 
STANDARDIZE on 


du Pont Organic Chemicals 








ONTINUOUS and constantly increasing 
production yields intermediates that 

are always uniform in quality and of the 
highest commercial purity. This is particu- 
larly true of Nitrobenzene (Oil of Mirbane) 
and its derivatives: Aniline, Dimethylani- 
line, and Diphenylamine .. . all of which 
have been manufactured by us in large 
quantities since the beginning of the Great 
War. You can safely standardize on du 
Pont Organic Chemicals for any purpose. 





8E6.U.5 Pat.OrF 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Intermediates Section Wilmington, Delaware 


Organic Chemicats 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Reports Gain in Net Profits 


Despite Lower Sales Volume in First Six Months Net 
Profit Shows Increase of 19 Per Cent for 1930—Com- 
pany in Favorable Position on Raw Materials—Foreign 
Business Shows Decided Gain. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., reports net for first six months 
as $3,760,625, an increase of $597,476, or about 19 per cent over 
net of $3,163,149 for like period 1929, notwithstanding that sales 
volume in first half was lower than corresponding period of 1929, 
and prices of its leading products somewhat lower than year ago. 

Sharp decline in price of raw materials used by company and 
further economies in selling and administrative expenses effected 
during 1929 caused increase in net income, according to C. 8. 
Pearce, president. These economies did not have any apparent 
effect, however, on earnings of company until first half of this 
year. 

Principal raw materials used by Colgate are cocoanut oil, palm 
oil, olive oil and tallow. Decline in price of these materials has 
been proportionately greater and more rapid than decreases in 
the prices of the company’s products. Prices of these oils and 
tallow are now near their lows and appear firm at present levels. 
Oil trade circles understand Colgate has accumulated the largest 
stock of raw materials it ever has owned at the lowest prices it 
ever has paid. 

Drop in prices of its raw materials was reflected only in part 
in first half net. It should have greater influence on the second 
half results as the company purchases its raw materials for future 
delivery sometimes as much as six months in advance. With 
any increase in the sales volume during the current half of this 
year, the low prices paid for raw materials during the past six 
months should result in a substantial increase in the earnings for 
the period, which normally are better than in the first half. 


Foreign business of Colgate during six months ending June 30 
was exceptionally good and played an important part in effecting 
an increase in net for the period. Growth of the Mexican busi- 
ness was outstanding, and foreign business as a whole was on a 
profitable basis and better than ever before. Through its many 
foreign connections, Colgate covers almost the entire world. 
Sales and profits for past four years compare as follows: 


*Earnings 
Year ended Net Net profit a share 
Dec. 31: Sales after fed. taxes on com. 
(UA eee eee $100,560,689 $8,910,631 $4.03 
| ESR ear eran ye 104,534,371 6,127,173 2.67 
NPN eee ine eee 100,089,017 8,279,485 3.69 
POs ses onc tedecemnes 101,473,841 6,390,793 2.78 


*Based on 1,999,970 common shares now outstanding. 





Hercules Powder Earnings Lower 


Hercules Powder Co. reports for six months ended June 30, 
1930, net profit of $1,598,468, after depreciation and federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividends on 7 per cent preferred stock, to 
$1.99 a share on 603,079 no-par shares of common stock. Com- 
paring with $2,035,538 or $2.74 a share on 598,000 common shares 
in first half of 1929. 

Net profit for quarter ended June 30, amounts to $866,933 
after above charges, equal to $1.10 a share on 602,079 common 
shares, comparing with $731,535 or 88 cents a share on 598,000 
common shares in preceding quarter and $1,096,492 or $1.50 
a share on 598,000 common shares in second quarter of previous 
year. 
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Mathieson Earns 81 Cents 
a Share in Second Quarter 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., reports for quarter ended June 
30, 1930, net income of $565,687 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 
7 per cent preferred, to 81 cents share on 650,380 no-par shares 
of common stock. This compares with $541,946, or 76 cents a 
share on 650,436 common shares in preceding quarter and $610,- 
697, or 96 cents a share on 588,328 shares in June quarter of 1929. 

Net income for six months ended June 30 amounted to $1,107, 
633 after above charges, equal to $1.57 a share on 650,380 
common shares against $1,117,371, or $1.75 a share on 588,328 
common shares in first half of previous year. 

Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1930, compares as 


follows: 
1930 1929 1928 




















Operating profit... ...... 26.0662. $922,048 $941,367 $859,340 
Depreciation and depl........... 301,290 257,420 227,897 
RE Se oe oat on Aue ewe ew $620,758 $683,947 $631,443 
CINE FR oo io kek oi dec céesn 14,891 10,131 *8 697 
0 re $635,649 $694,078 $622,746 
Bg ere eee 69,962 83,381 66,080 
Pa ee cere $565,687 $610,697 $556,666 
Six months ended June 30: 
1930 1929 1928 
Operating profit... ...6..06 ccc ces $1,788,460 $1,772,682 $1,595,912 
Depreciation and depl........... 582,929 514,681 453 ,966 
MEME a ene Cie kcseexavass $1,205,531 $1,258,001 $1,141,946 
a 35,815 16,821 *22,965 
"ROGET TOOMBS 6.0650 h6 i cedes $1,241,346 $1,274,822 $1,118,981 
DUE CHO 6 6.0 5 tec be KO eC ER 133,713 157,451 132,852 
PO IRs 656 kk Fo decd arden $1,107,633 $1,117,371 $986,129 


*Debit 





Celanese Lists Shares on Exchange 


Celanese Corporation of America lists its original issue of 
1,000,000 shares, no-par value, on New York Stock Exchange. 

Net earnings of the Celanese Corporation, as revealed in listing 
statement, reached a three-year peak in 1929 at $2,952,321 after 
interest and depreciation. This was equal after charges to $1 
per common share. Company had on December 31 total assets 
of $40,159,224 and current assets of $17,806,646. Total current 
liabilities were $1,361,143, while the company had an earned 
surplus of $3,111,759. 

Company has outstanding a total of 114,818 shares of $100 
par value 7 per cent prior preferred stock of an authorized issue 
of 250,000 shares and 148,179 shares of $100 par 7 per cent 
participating preferred stock of an authorized issue of 150,000 
shares. All the common authorized, 1,000,000 shares is outstand- 
ing. The company has sold no new common stock since July 
1927. 





Federated Metals Corp. and subsidiaries for six months ended 
May 31, 1930, shows net loss of $482,082 after interest, depre- 
ciation and inventory losses. In same period of previous fiscal 
year company reported profit of $714,181 after interest and de- 
preciation, but before federal taxes. 

Balance sheet as of May 31, shows current assets, including 
$2,575,311 cash, of $8,999,722 against current liabilities of 
$731,910. 


Sun Oil Co. declares regular quarterly dividends of 25 cents 
on common, payable September 5 to stock of record August 25, 
and $1.50 on preferred, payable September 1 to stock of record 
August 11. 
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NITROCELLULOSE 


With greatly increased production made 
available by the installation of new and 
modern manufacturing equipment, we are in 
a position to supply promptly all grades of 


nitrocellulose in any desired quantity. 


We know that our product is manufactured 
under careful chemical control, and with 


unfailing uniformity. 


We know that you will find it of exceptional 
quality and color . . . that it will go into 
solution more quickly ... that it is the best 


product for you to use. 


Sole Sales Agents for our Subsidiary, 


American Powder Company 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
555 Filth Avenue New York 








r 7 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ! 
| 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 
| You may arrange for your representative to call upon us and discuss | 
Nitrocellulose. | 
| a | 
Ee ERE Le Ne ee ee ee | 
i r 

IN nsesissccssictncctnceita ics tenn aseptic icinla sa ele danni eae i ie ahaian alata 
> I i a ae ee | 
| | 
ree Ie RNR Te a aN eS Ine ee MEER ee err! wom l 
Hhsiisessenscich hii adlipapa alt allsettanal babii dala oe eee J 
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Texas Gulf’s Half Year Net Favorable 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc., reports for quarter ended June 
30, 1920, net income of $3,648,345 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, but before depletion, equivalent to $1.43 a share on 
2,540,000 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $3,803,701 
or $1.50 a share in preceding quarter and $3,571,270 or $1.40 
a share in June quarter of 1929. 

Net income for first six months of 1930 amounted to $7,452,046 
after above charges equal to £2.93 a share, comparing with 
$7,451,530 or £2.93 a share in first half of previous year. 

During the last quarter the company increased its reserves for 
deprec:ation and accrued federal taxes, by $329,538, making 
total of these reserves $12,905,044 on June 30, 1930. 





Statement for quarter ended June 30, 1930, compares as 
follows: 
1930 1929 1928 1927 
*Net income... $3,648,345 $3,571,270 $3,586,819 $3,262,277 
Dividends............ 2,540,000 2,540,000 ~—- 2,540,000 ~—.2,540,000 
a eee $1,108,345 $1,031,270 $1,046,819 $722,277 
+P & Lsurp.......... 23,760,607 17,672,613 12,538,122 —- 10,040,998 


Six months ended June 30: 





1930 1929 1928 1927 
*Net income... $7,452,046 $7,451,530 $6,674,658 $6,116,908 
Dividends. . . 5,080,000 5,080,000 5,080,000 5,080,000 
Surplus........ $2,372,046 2,371,530 $1,594,658 $1,036,908 


*After depreciation and federal taxes. t+tIncluding reserve for depletion. 





DuPont Earnings Show Slight Drop 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company in semi-annual report 
shows $1.33 a share earned on the average number of 10,629,447 
shares of common stock outstanding for the second quarter of 
year which compares with $1.44 a share earned on average 
number of 10,298,553 shares outstanding for same period of 
last year. At end of June it was announced that earnings for 
second quarter of 1930 (with the months of June estimated) 
would be $1.31 a share. Total gross assets of the company 
amount to $595,228,980. Current assets amount to $107,309,758, 
including: Cash, $20,045,709; marketable securities and call 
loans, $13,700,433; accounts receivable, $25,729,992; notes re- 
ceivable, $2,496,733; and inventories at cost, $45,336,889. 

Current liabilities amount to $16,623,213, making a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of 6.45. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Siz Months Ended 
June 30th 











1930 1929 

Inicarne from Oueratione. o.oo k co ioe oe cece cae $14,705,317 $16,784,899 
Income from Investment in General Mortors Corp. . 17,965,065 24,950,131 
Income from Miscellaneous and Marketable Se- 

MarR Ce Sree hs os aces a ea wei See 2,025,373 2,000,329 

RR rae ee ee oo a eed $34,695,755 $43,735,359 
Provision for Federal Income Tax............. 1,708,063 2,157,550 

Net Income before Interest on Bonds........ $32,987,692 $41,577,809 
Interest on Bonds of Subsidiary Companies..... . . 36,378 41,397 

-Net Income.......... $32,951,314 $41,536,412 





Dividends on Debenture Stock. 2,985,957 2,861,443 
Amount Earned on Common Stock.... . $2° 9,965,357 $38,674,969 
Average Number of Shares of $20.00 par value 
Common Stock outstanding during the period. 10,546,570 10,068,281 
Amount Earned a Share..... ey - $2.84 $3.84 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. reports for 12 months ended June 
30, 1930, net income of $1,408,916 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, equivalent after 7 per cent preferred requirements, to 
$1.78 a share on 711,000 no-par shares of common stock. This 
compares: with $2,375,368 or $3.14 a share in the 12 


ended June 30, 1929. 


months 
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Commercial Solvents Net $1,497,517 


Commercial Solvents Corp. reports for quarter ended June 
30, 1930, net profit of $747,025 after depreciation, federal taxes 
and provision for contingencies and inventory adjustments, 
equivalent to 30 cents a share on 2,481,876 shares on no-par 
common stock. This compares with $ 
on 2,481,232 shares in preceding quarter 
cents a share, based on present number of shares in June quarter 
of 1929. 

Net profit for six months ended June 30 amounted to $1,497,- 
517 after above charges, equal to 60 cents a share, comparing 
with $1,797,924 or 72 cents a share on present number of shares 
in first half of previous year. 


750,492 or 30 cents a share 
and $953,569, or 38 





Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1930, compares 

as follows: 
1930 1929 1928 1927 

Oper profit......... $941,342 $1,191,239 777,021 $932,660 
Other income....... 58,078 115,779 28,129 16.2 52 

Total income. . $999,420 $1,307,018 $805, 150 $948,912 
Other deduct. . 27,841 126,965 62,221 82,377 
Fed’l tax, ete......... *224,555 226,484 117,415 177,612 








Net profit.......... $747,025 $953, 569 $625,514 $688,923 


Six months ended June 30: 











1930 1929 1928 1927 
Oper promt. .........%. $1,856,371 $2,320,880 $1,508,709 $1,603,298 
Other income......... 126,048 163,551 4: 3,23 31 34,662 
Total income....... $1,982,419 2,484,431 “$1, 551, 940 $1,637,960 
Other deduct......... 54,269 246,030 120,838 124,187 
Fed I tax, ete... ...... *430,633 440,477 229,862 298,751 
Net profit; ......... $1,497,517 $1,797,924 $1,201,240 $1,215,022 


*Includes provision for contingencies and inventory adjustments. 





Vanadium Corp. of America declares regular quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents, payable August 15 to stock of record August 1. 


P. J. Gibbons is elected secretary and treasurer to succeed 
Nils Falk, deceased. Mr. Gibbons was formerly assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co. declares regular quarterly dividend 
of 10 cents on common, payable August 15 to stock of record 
August 1. 


New York Stock Exchange lists McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
$22,000,000 20-year 5% per cent convertible debentures, due 
May 1, 1950. 


Noxema Chemical Co. declares special midsummer dividend 
of 5 per cent, payable July 24 to stockholders of record July 19. 
Increase of 35 per cent was reported in first six months sales. 


Sun Oil Co., and subsidiaries report net earnings for six months 
ending June 30, after interest, depreciation and other charges, of 
$3,658,157, equivalent to $2.42 on 1,409,323 no-par value 
shares. First six months earnings in 1929 was equivalent to 
$2.68 a share. 

Sun Oil is one of three large oil companies which has not 
joined Hydro Patents Co. 


Courtaulds, Ltd., declares interim dividend 3 per cent. tax 
free as against 4 per cent. in 1929. 


Parker Rust Proof Co. reports for six months ended June 30, 
1930, net profit of $311,098 after charges and federal taxes, equiv- 
alent after dividend requirements on 7 per cent. preferred stock 
to $3.43 a share on 88,843 no-par’ shares of common stock. 


Dome Mines, Ltd., reports for three months ended on June 
30 loss of $40,764 before depreciation and depletion, contrasting 
with net earnings of $655,486 in the corresponding period of 
1929. For six months ended on June 30 company had net earn- 
ings of $48,823 after expenses and Federal taxes but before 
depreciation and depletion, compared with $1,208,895 in first 
half-year of 1929. 
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eae The distributing facilities of the 
eas General Chemical Company, as 
well as being nation-wide in 
scope, are in many instances 
highly specialized. For tank cars 


General Chemical Company's alone, the Company maintains 
rincipal Products ° : . 
paren its own repair shops which per- 
peeping petuate an enviable record of 
—.. deliveries and safeguard future 
Glauber’s Sale shipments. 
Sodium Silicate 
eae Poe Thus Sulphuric Acid is available 
Sodium Sulph : ° 
Anhydrous eae Soda In, any customary quantity the 
Reagents and Fine Chemists country over, on practically a 
Insecticides & Fungicides moment’s notice. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Str., NewYork 


CaBLeE ADDRESS, LrycuURGUs, N.Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
- CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Atlas Powder Has Poor Half Year 


Atlas Powder Company and subsidiaries report for the six 
months ended on June 30, a net profit of $725,023 after deprecia- 
tion, Federal taxes and other charges, equivalent, after dividend 
requirements on the preferred stock to $1.74 a share on the 
common stock. This compares with a net profit of $1,194,726 
or $3.54 a share, in the first half-year of 1929. For the three 
months ended on June 30, the net profit was $374,326, or 91 
cents a share, compared with $671,637, or $2.06 a share, in the 
three months ended on June 30, 1929. 





Owens Illinois Glass Co., declares quarterly dividend of 75 
cents on common, placing stock on $3 basis instead of $4. Regu- 
lar $1.50 a share dividend on preferred is also declared. 

William E. Levis, president, commenting on dividend reduc- 
tion said: ‘Reduction in common dividend rate was due to 
general business conditions and a desire of the directors to 
maintain a strong current position. The company’s volume of 
business for first six months compared favorably with like period 
last year.” 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation reports for the June 
quarter a consolidated net income of $6,306,803, after interest 
dividends on preferred stocks of subsidiary companies, deprecia- 
tion and other charges, equivalent to 70 cents a share on the 
9,000,743 common shares outstanding on June 30. This compares 
with $6,472,783 in the first quarter of this year, or 72 cents a 
share, and $7.324,297, or 87 cents a share in the second quarter 
of 1929. 


Monsanto Chemical Works and subsidiaries report for the 
three months ended on June 30 consolidated net earnings of 
$329,227 after taxes and all other charges, equivalent to earnings 
of 80 cents a share on the stock outstanding on June 30. Since 
the company acquired several properties in the last half of 1929, 
no strictly comparable figures are available for the three months 
ended on June 30 last year. 


The Dow Chemical Co., for the year ended May 31, 1930, re- 
ports a net profit of {2,782,011 after charges and taxes equiva- 
lent, after 7 per cent preferred dividend requirements, to $4.08 a 
share on 630,000 no-par shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $2,437,000 in the previous fiscal year 
which, computed on the above share basis, is equal to $3.53 a 
share. 


Air Reduction Company, Inc., reports for the six months 
ended on June 30 a net profit of $2,883,845, after taxes, equivalent 
to earnings of $3.64 a share. This compares with $2,730,333, or 
$3.61 a share in the first half year of 1929. For the three months 
ended on June 30, net profits were $1 360,569, compared with 
$1,492,771 in the three months ended on June 30, 1923. 


Container Corporation of America reports for the six months 
ended June 30 net profit of £316,183, after all charges equal, 
after preferred dividend requirements, to 4 cents a share on the 
common. This compares with profit of $137,361, or 24 cents a 
share, in the first half of 1929. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. declares regular quarterly dividends 
of 50 cents on the common and $2 on preferred, both payable 
August 25 to stockholders of record August 11. 


International Agricultural Corp. declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 on the preferred stock, payable September 2 
to stock of record August 15. 
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Johns-Manville Gains in Second Quarter 


Johns-Manville Corp. and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
June 30, 1930, net profit of $998,529 after expenses, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7 per cent 
preferred, to $1.16 a share on 750,000 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $741,630 or 81 cents a share in 
preceding quarter and $1,933,007 or $2.40 a share in June quarter 
of 1929. Net profit for six months ended June 30, amounts to 
$1,740,160 after above charges, equal to $1.97 a share on common 
against $3,039,096 or $3.70 a share in first half of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended June 30, 1930, 
compares as follows: 














1930 1929 1928 
tac ac ater Nd one wads $13,397,256 $16,567,756 $12,305,155 
oe SR Tn eee ere 12,283,021 14,390,153 10,536,692 

NE rare rae agarose Wate whi d $1,114,235 $2,177,603 $1,768,463 
Mi ee ee rere 115,706 244,596 168,025 

ROD ee he ccna te cates $998,529 $1,933,007 $1,600,438 

Six months ended June 30: 

. 1930 1929 1928 

WE be hee. ead wkG we cee ds 25,561,918 $29,591,640 $22,343,730 
NI SON as 6 ak ecw ns cic's 23,603,985 26,175,383 19,695,644 

EIN rato OX a cainy cu eacee ess $1,957,933 $3,416,257 $2,648,086 
De rrr rr 217,773 377,161 274,942 

INOU NON sls cies ce ceasehanses $1,740,160 $3,039,096 $2,373,144 





Angela Nitrate Co. profit and loss account shows gross profit 
for year ended December 31, 1929, of £9,225, and after deducting 
London expenses, income tax (Chile), legal charges, interest, etc., 
there is net profit of £3,847, to which is added balance brought 
forward of £3,019, making £6,866. Interim dividend of 10 per 
cent (2s per share), less tax, paid November 25, 1929, absorbed 
£5,600, leaving balance of £1,266 to be carried forward. Report 
states that manufacture of nitrate has proceeded steadily through- 
out the year. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corporation reports for the three 
months ended on June 30 earnings of $210,992, after depreciation 
and Federal taxes, equivalent after preferred dividend require 
ments to earnings of 7614 cents a share on the outstanding 
common stock. For the six months ended on June 30, the 
earnings were equivalent to $1.66 a share on the common stock, 


compared with earnings of {2.24 a share in the corresponding 
period of 1929. 


Lehn & Fink Products Company reports for six months 
ended June 30 net profits, after taxes, of $918,383, equivalent to 
earnings of $2.19 a share on outstanding common stock. In 


corresponding period of 1929 net profits were $923,116 or $2.20 
a share. 


Patterson-Sargent Company reports for the eight months 
ended June 30 net profit of $624,883, after charges, depreciation 
and Federal taxes, compared with {$622,151 in corresponding 
period of previous fiscal year. 


Stockholders of American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. authorize 
directors to purchase, from time to time, shares of the $6 pre- 


ferred at par ($25) and accrued dividends, which amount to 
$49.50 a share. 


Consolidated Lead & Zine Co. reports for six months ended 
June 30, 1930, profit of $74,992 after charges, but before depre- 
ciation, depletion and federal taxes. 


Columbian Carbon Co. declares regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 and usual extra of 25 cents on voting trust. certificates, 
both payable August 1, to stock of record July 17. 
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Penick & Ford Quarterly Profit is $384,605 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., and subsidiaries report for quarter 
ended June 30, 1930, profit of $384,605 after depreciation, etc., 
but before federal taxes. This compares with profit of $616,427 
in preceding quarter and $356,152 in June quarter of 1929. 
Capital stock consists of 17,776 shares (par $100) of 7 per cent 
preferred and 424,965 no-par shares of common. 

For first half of 1930 profit totaled $1,001,032 before federal 
taxes against $950,317 in first half of previous year. 





1930 1929 1928 1927 
NG ios k-wrcccen kore $2,561,603 2,686,123 $2,081,474 $2,070,529 
LP ae rrrere 71,238,284 1,336,090 1,098,762 983,082 
Depreciation.......... 322,287 349,713 341,328 342,698 
MR ot ccaween . a meeataste 50,003 90,547 109,996 
i  , ICC ree $1,001,032 $950,317 $550,837 $634,753 


* + Last 6 months estimated 





U. S. Leather Earnings Drop Sharply 


United States Leather Company reports for the three months 
ended June 30 net profit of $19,859 after depreciation and other 
charges, equivalent to earnings of 13 cents a share on the 7 per 
cent prior preferred stock. This compares with net profit of 
$176,328, or $1.20 a share on the prior preferred, in the three 
months ended on March 31 and a net loss of $1,125,765 after 
inventory adjustments in the three months ended on June 30, 
1929. For the six months ended on June 30 net profit was 
$196,187, or $1.34 a share on the prior preferred stock, compared 
with a net loss of $1,969,439 after inventory adjustments in the 
first half year of 1929. 





Atlantic Refining Company and subsidiaries report for six 
months ended on June 30 profit of $2,819,000, equivalent to 
$1.05 a share on the common stock after preferred dividend 
requirements. This compares with $8,862,000, or $3.67 a share 
in first half-year of 1929. 


Corn Products Refining Co., declares extra common share 
dividend of 50 cents. Profits for first six months show only minor 
recession from 1929. Net profits for first six months will approxi- 
mate $2.25, comparing favorably with $2.36 for same period in 
1929. 


Deutsche Gold and Silberscheidenstalt increases capitaliza- 
tion to 35,700,000 marks to provide stock for exchange for shares 
of the Holzverkohlungsindustrie A. G. The latter produces acid 
and menthol synthetically. 


Procter & Gamble Co. declares quarterly dividend of 60 cents 
on common, placing stock on $2.40 basis annually against $2 
previously. Dividend is payable August 15 to stock of record 
July 25. 


Armour & Co. of Illinois, and Armour & Co. of Delaware 
declared the regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 on their pre- 


ferred stocks, both payable October 1 to stock of record September 
10. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., announces common dividends 
will be payable in the future at the same time as preference 
dividends. 


New York Stock, Exchange announces that the National 
Starch Company’s twenty-year 5 per cent. gold debentures, due 
July 1, 1930, are stricken from the list. 


Solvay American Investment permanent certificates are listed, 
temporary certificates being stricken from list as of July 17. 


Atlas Powder declares regular dividend of 1144 per cent on 
preferred, payable August 1 to stock holders of record July 18. 
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American Glue Sells Abrasive 


American Glue Co., calls meeting, Aug. 7, to ratify sale of 
company’s sandpaper and abrasive business to Carborundum 
Co., for $2,139,920 cash. Stockholders will also be asked to au- 
thorize officers to vote all stock of Baeder Adamson owned by 
American Glue, in favor of acceptance of Minnesota Mining «& 
Mfg. Co.’s offer to buy the former. Minnesota Co., will 
pay for assets purchased $1,100,000 in 6 per cent ten year deben- 
ture bonds, 22,825 shares of stock and $658,175 in cash. So 
that stockholders may participate in advantages of proposed 
sale directors have voted to offer preferred stockholders privilege 
of surrendering shares at 135 and accrued dividends, offer to re- 
main open sixty days. 





Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., and subsidiary companies consolidated 
income account for the first six months, ending June 30, 1930, 
reveals a net income of $705,857.03 after the deduction of 
estimated income taxes of $87,240.72. Net profits before de- 
duction of taxes were $793,097.79. 

Profit from operations, before depreciation, was placed at 
$1,086,999.34, while other incomes totaled $207,675.64, or a 
total income of $1,294,674.98. The report shows a combined 
surplus of $18,506,947.19 at the close of the first six months. 


Ohio Leather Comgany shows net earnings of $2.83 a share on 
the 48,657 outstanding shares of common stock for first six 
months of 1930, according to semi-annual report. This net 
result is after preferred dividends for period and preferred divi- 
dends in arrears were paid, totaling $93,399. After allowance for 
contingency funds, which total $173,553, aggregate net earnings 
for six months after all charges, including estimated Federal 
taxes, are $198,335. 


The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Company and subsidiaries 
report for the three months ended on June 30 a net loss of $79,068 
after ordinary taxes, depreciation and depletion but before 
Federal taxes, comparing with a profit of $51,544 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and a net loss of $28,589 in the three months 
ended on June 30, 1929. For the six months ended on June 30 
net loss was $27,523 before Federal taxes, compared with a net 
loss of $24,351 in the first half year of 1929. 


Procter & Gamble list 46,702 additional shares on Cincinnati 
Stock Exchange, used in part payment of purchase of James S. 
Kirk Co. to make application to list shares on N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. 


Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. declares regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 on 7 per cent prior preference stock, payable 
September 1 to stock of record August 15. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co. declares regular dividend of $1.75 
on the preferred stock, payable August 1 to stock of record July 
18. 


Societe Ardechoise de la Viscose reports net profit 1929 2,536,- 
651 franes and dividend of 80 francs per bearer share. 


Gould Coupler sells Gould Storage Battery Co. to National 
Battery Co., St. Paul. 


Georgia Manganese and Iron Co. is in equity receivership 
incidental to reorganization. 


Kokswerke & Chemische Fabriken A. G. considers bond issue 
to pay off bank loans. 


Illinois Glass Co., announce purchase of Berney-Bond Glass 
Co., Clarion, Pa. 


Southern Glass Co., passes current dividend. 
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THe Warner CHEMICAL Co. 


415 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Wrigley Gains Over Last Year 


William Wrigley, Jr., Co., excluding foreign subsidiaries, for 
quarter ended June 30, 1930, shows net profit of $3,014,455 after 
depreciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent to $1.50 a share on 
1,999,974 shares of no-par stock. This compares with $2,643,426 
or $1.32 a share on 1,999,974 shares in preceding quarter and 
$2,690,091 or $1.49 a share on 1,800,000 shares in June quarter 
of 1929. 

Net profit for six months ended June 30, amounted to $5,657,- 
881 after above charges, equal to $2.82 a share on 1,999,974 
shares comparing with $5,211,990, or $2.89 a share, on 1,800,000 
shares in first half of previous year. 

Income account for quarter ended June 30, 1930, compares as 
follows: 





1930 1929 1928 1927 
Oper PEON so... 556. $5,467,559 $4,974,429 $4,892,568 $4,913,232 
fee ee 1,989,759 1,790,071 2,022,065 1,942,785 
(Serr eer 127,995 » 494,267 *396,411 *513,574 
POG tCAEO8. 2 cee esas po a ee rn tye an oe 
SOO WWM 8 80 e ks $3,014,455 $2,690,091 2,474,092 $2,456,873 


Six months ended June 30: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 


Oper profit. ........ $10,353,800 $9,650,868 $9,750,220 $9,353,906 





[0 ae 3,816,481 3,496,439 3,983,694 3,469,628 
i Se eee 258,829 *942,439 *859,364 *1,005,286 
WO CUD, 5.0 ook vanes eee” eee eee ees 

Net profit........ $5,657,881 $5,211,990 $4,907,162 $4,878,992 


*Includes federal taxes. 





North American Cement Corporation reports for the six 
months ended on June 30 net loss of $49,374 after depreciation 
interest, depletion, Federal taxes and other charges. 


International Printing Ink Corp., advises New York Stock 
Exchange of proposed increase in authorized preferred stock to 
250,000 shares from 98,457; common to one million from 400,000; 
also change in name to International-Newport Corp. 


International Salt Earnings Higher 


International Salt Co. and subsidiaries report for six months 
ended June 30, 1930, profit of $322,901, after charges and bond 
sinking fund, but before federal taxes, comparing with $231,298 
in first half of 1929. Capital stock on June 30 amounted to 
240,000 no-par shares. 

In like 1928 period earnings of $3,108 were small due to price 
cutting that started late in 1927, but this was offset somewhat in 
last six months of 1928 with $344,477 earned, compared with 
$448,398 in last six months of 1929. 

The following table shows net income after all charges but 
before taxes for six months’ periods in the last four years: 





June 30: Net Inc. Net Inc. 
ae ee $231,299 $448,398 
DE fc ca eeewnea's 3,108 344,477 
i. 2 ee 160,620 118,457 
PG ckacanceeeees 148,611 353,477 








Financial Highs and Lows 











New Highs New Lows 
Lago Oil Air Reduction 
Wrigley American Hide and Leather 


Celanese American Corp. 
Devoe & Reynolds pfd 
DuPont 
General Gas & Electric 7% pfd A 
; Glidden pfd 
ed new highs or lows International Salt 
during the month of sohas-Manvite 

: Newport Co. A 
July. Revere Copper & Brass 
Superior Oil 
United Dyewood pfd 
U.S. Rubber pfd 
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Cheops erected 
a monument... 
which stands 
today! 


The Egyptian Kings insisted on building so that they 
would be remembered always. Cheops wanted to 
outstrip all before and after him, and built the Sphinx, 
whose solemn face towers above the ruins of Mem- 
phis, on the edge of the desert, gazing sternly down 
upon crusading sightseers even to this day. 


The Pyramid, Cheops’ largest creation, was four 
hundred and eighty feet high, twice as high as Bunker 
Hill Monument,—almost as high as our modern sky- 
scrapers. 


Just as Cheops built for the future, with remarkable 
foresight, so have the Pennsylvania Sugar Company 
and The Franco-American Chemical Works built 
their business on a sound, economical basis, thereby 
enabling them to meet the ever-changing conditions 
in the Aleohol and Chemical Markets. 


We shall be glad to send on request, copies of our new 
booklets, Alcohol for Industrial Pur poses, 
and Standardized Chemicals 

















Pennsylvania Sugar Co. 
Franco-American Chemical Works 


Represented by 


A. K. Hamilton 


Distillery—Philadelphia, Pa. 


ll 


= nll 





95 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Sales representatives and warehouse stocks in principal cities 
Chemical Plant—Carlstadt, N. J. 
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The Industry’s Stocks 
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354} 197 
125 118} 
23% #4 
733 18 
55 20 
81} 314 
135 106 
130} 162 
16} 15} 
92% 253 
138 123} 
49} 7 
1114 493 
140 70 
49} 184 
77; 30 
140 67 
1064 90 
12} 4} 
9} 2 
32 = =10} 
814 454 
1274 53 
90 40 
344 105 
63 20} 
126} 70 
144} 137 
69} 21} 
64; 24 
115} 102 
231 80 
119} 107} 
2644 150 
128 117 
545 23} 
94% 42} 
644 26 
106}; 95 
130 80 
121 112 
135 68} 
17, 4 
881 40 
72% 25 
80} 61} 
242? 90 
42 20 
113} 40 
59 = 214 
63 40 
46 30} 
1073 104 
72} 29 
125 120 
80} 47 
58 15 


210 1294 
141} 138 
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103 143 
60} 22 
110 100 
98 43} 
303 20 
116 108 
64 43} 
94 38} 
312 19 
31} 51 
83 48 
48} 31 
20; 94 
71} 50 
85h 42 
140.59 
111} 40} 
243 95 
116} 37} 
243 3} 
65} 15 
97} 69 
944 30 
23 «6 
43} 15 
539} 146 
110 103 
280 99} 
80 20} 
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Sales 
In During ISSUES 
July 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
286,700 pe ASE TROGMOION S55 5-0: :4'0:0.00s 000 6% 
49,600 302,800 Allied Chem. & Dye............ 
1,000 9,400 yf A Oe ea 
8,200 63,500: Amer: Agric. Chem..... 2.2006 
14,700 76,100 oy A. Sar ae 
42,500 205,000 Amer. COMA. «0... 6ccdecccwes 
16,000 243,600 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd........... 
200 1,300 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 
83,000 652,800 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ 
1,700 3,300 eS. rare 
6,400 252,300 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... 
3,700 44,300 conv. $3 cum. pfd........... 
22,400 269,400 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 
1,400 23,400 SES Ene reas 
294,400 5,450,000 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 
13,700 207,900 Archer Dan. Midland ie eis ee os 
126,300 1,461,800 Atlantic Refining Co............ 
1,200 113,300 Atlas Powder Co...........<000. 
420 00 oe A (re 
2,700 48,800 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 
2,800 76,900 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 
5,700 103,700 Certain-Teed Products.......... 
J 4,8 fi ec ©: a a 
SOO SORTS NGOIEP. 5 osc cce ss aes 
7,700 53,800 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... 
58,600 673,900 Columbian Carbon.............. 
529,100 4,397,500 Comm. Solvents................ 
68,400 BOG 400 COM PIOGUGtS. 6.5 6scccccceseacs 
250 5,560 FN Rls aad oie: distin sen e4s 
23,100 337,400 Davison Chem. Co.............. 
5,300 51,500 Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘A’’.......... 
10 880 ce as oo ee 
325,900 1,582,700 Dupont de Nemours............ 
3,700 27,400 Be OO oon csas ses 
98,800 984,100 Eastman Kodak................ 
50 1,160 OF UI OE, ie ise Sicecaecies 
81,600 859,200 Freeport Texas Co.............. 
29,200 678,400 General Asphalt Co............. 
27,400 410,000 Glidden Wo... o.. .sccccccecccedes 
240 6,770 7% cum. prior pref.......... 
1,800 8,200 Hercules Powder Co............. 
390 1,740 Toe RNR IIND ss 6 a asa sce wie sis os 
3,400 49,100 Industrial Rayon............... 
5,900 RE I Os 5.6 5656 530 00ce 06-004 
2,700 19,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 
535,000 6,686,800 Intern. Nickel.................. 
147,500 PEO 100 WNUOT. RIG. wc bce cece cece ease 
205,200 1,400,500 Johns-Manville Corp............ 
1,000 1,000 Kellogg (Spencer)............... 
27,400 411,700 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... 
15,800 238,500 McKesson & Robbins........... 
1,700 21,740 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 
1,600 22,000 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... 
60 910 iy UME oso ose es oes 
13,400 550,200 Mathieson Alkali............... 
150 470 fy Oo a re 
14,000 . 195,200 Monsanto Chem................ 
6,400 156,300 National Dist. Prod............. 
5,000 75,000 National Lead.................. 
380 5,090 hy es a: 
290 2,630 Oona. Oe OIG... ons 
300 8,100 Newport $3 cum. conv. “A’’..... 
33,300 yi a a 
1¢ 170 WE IRs since wv ceuse ees 
68,500 379,300 Procter & Gamble.............. 
39,400 OTe TS Tn ns a ik ccs cccesncees 
660 4,580 7. Si ae rr 
81,500 635,400 Royal Dutch. ..........2..ccecces 
17,100 266,400 St. Joseph Lead................ 
61,100 527,600 Shell Union Oil................. 
76,800 983,200 Standard Oil, Calif.............. 
1.415,500 8,717,100 Standard Oil, Ni. di... cic ccc ccc 
138,000 1,770,900 Standard Oil, N. Y.............. 
7,400 276,400 Tenn. Copper & Chem........... 
ce ee ie eS 
94,800 999,600 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. 
197,600 3,530,500 Union Carbide & Carb........... 
73,000 1,139,100 United Carbon Co............... 
37,600 S16:400 1). B. tad, Ale. Cox... oc. ccc 
2,388,700 6,747,800 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ 
10,400 120,700 Virginia Caro. Chem............. 
3,400 38,200 6% cum, part. Pid... ..5.5% 
300 6,420 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 
3,000 38,600 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... 
NEW YORK CURB 
400 3,310 Acetol Prod. conv. “‘A’’.......... 
15,950 Agfa Ansco Corp.............00. 
4,400 34,000 Aluminum Amer................ 
3,400 33,000 ip er er 
300 13,000 Aluminum LAG, on... ...0.000006% 
89,500 1,479,700 Amer. Cyanamid "B’ ........... 
12,300 195,500 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... 
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5.63 4.61 

12.60 11.12 

76.84 68.63 

Nil 1.59 

2.47 7.86 

4.78 3.39 

3.23 3.58 

47.53 26.52 

10.02 8.2 

43.66 37.17 

2.56 1.69 

8.01 6.71 

ll mo. 0.76 Nil 

ll mo. 7.41 5.99 

1928 6.63 3.37 

3mo. 0.71 4.02 

6.10 5.58 

7.66 4.39 

28.25 18.76 

Nil 0.28 

0.34 0.31 

Nil Nil 

9 mo. 11.38 6.77 

9mo. 4.54 4.52 

4.03 2.60 

7.84 6.39 

1.51 1.32 

5.49 4.35 

62.59 50.98 

3.34 1.58 

4.52 5.95 

67.59 64.02 

6.99 5.97 

78.54 69.06 

1928 9.60 9.61 

1928 326.17 326.68 

5.60 4.49 

3.65 2.79 

3.57 3.55 

39.51 32.69 

5.95 22.04 

38.16 35.35 

7.26 8.68 

0.79 1.66 

10.54 14.47 

1.47 1.05 

11.32 7.23 

8.09 6.75 

2.36 3.42 

6.12 6.76 

6 mo. 1.50 3.77 

6mo. 5.13 11.51 

9mo. 2.21 3.30 

9 mo. 44.84 65.48 

3.31 2.95 

93.91 84.50 

2.83 3.76 

1.32 Nil 

25.49 11.45 

41.95 24.10 

82.47 40.34 

29.79 5.55 

3.97 2.56 

73.33 53.42 

6 mo. 1.82 2.96 

3.06 0.97 

40.09 16.82 

1928 24.09% 24.10% 

6mo. 2.22 2.30 

9mo. 1.39 2.04 

1928 3.66 3.19 

1928 4.43 1.52 

1928 2.28 0.67 

1928 1.48 0.51 

4.91 5.34 

6.40 5.72 

3.94 3.72 

1.75 1.99 

12.63 10.29 

.04 4.53 

Nil 0.69 

3.06 7.57 

12.35 20.09 

4.32 3.60 
1928 2.27 
Nil 

1928 8.03 5.00 

1928 14.04 10.26 
1928 0.02 

1.56 3.68 

6mo. Nil Nil 
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| 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. ~per share- 
High Ee Last High Low High Low July 1930 $ Listed Rate . T9029 , 1928 
4 : ee 64 2] 353 3 500 9,000 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 
48 42; 48 60% 38% 874 30} 2,400 31,100 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
3 2 23 St. 2) 1023 33 600 15,200 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 105 2,200,000 
20 143 144 35 14% 574 20 4,500 27,600 Celanese Corp. of Amef.......... No 1,000,000 1.07 0.67 
61 60} ... 90 60 122 80 350 11,825 7% cum. part. Ist (Ree 100 115,000 7.00 15.51 12.00 
89} 85} 83 90 794 100 80 525 3,385 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 115,000 7.00 27.02 20.53 
12 12 12 20 12 50 12 300 9,200 Celluloid MAWES © doce aisle ein coke & No 195,000 1928 1.29 0.86 
96 96 96 96 70 110 82 50 975 7% cum. "tek part. pid... .... No 24,000 7.00 1928 17.33 9. % 
103 10 10 133 10 254 12 300 6,200 Courtaulde, WAR cock ocnceuaee 1£ 24,000,000 1928 19. 88% 34.88 % 
743 70 70 100 70 100} 50 1,400 G0 Daw CHOMIOR, . oc. sc ccccceeces No 480,000 2.00 
9 7 qi 21 5%} 22 14} 1,000 21800 Duval Texas Sulphur............ No 500,000 
131$ 118} 124; 1663 117} 209 115 19,000 SM CR I oo osk cance et aesawdes 25 4,415,000 1.50 9.83 8.06 
oe, wae Sred 23 15 41} 17} 3,200 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1928 2.02 1.02 
Pr aay 7 534 11} 63 1,800 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1928 12.15% 10.23% 
9% 93 OF 16 83 27 13} 200 5,AG8 Monroe Chem.: .. 2.6.5 cc scsecces No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
23§ 23 22 42 22 652 21% 4,700 54,000 Newport Co... .. 0. cc ccc cca No 405,000 2.00 3.28 1.30 
70 70 70 793 66 111} 65 100 1,200 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 1,867,000 2.50 2.35 2.17 
784 75 78: 85 75 105% 75} 125 760 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
20 15% 17 344 153 48} 14; 3,500 107,610 Sitten Gel’ Corp... .. 0. ieee No 600,000 
514 49% 503 59} 47% 63 45 109,700 1,116,300 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 13,927,000 2.50 1928 8.33 3.26 
30% 284 29% 34% 28 149} 121} 6,800 ME DOO Bat & Con. «5 cick ccccccccecess 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
8} 7k rs ee 6% 550 111 2,680 FF OO ie hse hebrew cuewade No 79,000 10.00 
United Chemicals............... 
33} 31 33 44 30 614 25} 1,500 22,400 $3 cum. part. pfd. —........... No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
45 393 41} 58 36} 90% 36} 2,200 26,000 U.S. Gypsum Cow... cscccccess 20 765,000 1.60 3.98 7.21 
CLEVELAND 
96 95 95 1388 95 982 92 235 3,144 Cleve-Cliffs Iron...........ccece No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
793 73 754 85 73 1052 75 1,574 6,232 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
CHICAGO 
42 37 41 4623 35 52 36 1,400 ID.GIS Abbote Labs. 5.5 cic ee cies No 120,000 2.00 4.92 4.00 
93 94 94 15 9 264 12 100 Oar Monee Chem... . ..<..c sc cecaces No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
944 94 a 51 30 800 3,395 So. OF CUM. DIOR i. ic cc cee No 30,000 3.50 13.35 10.32 
30 28 30 333 28 145 123 8,700 SWIG OP Occ wcee cemecdgeaeen 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
CINCINNATI 
744 68 73 78) 65 100 443 7,725 48,325 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 6mo. 1.82 2.96 
PHILADELHPIA 
97 89; 97 00 90 116 89 900 5,300 Pennsylvania Salt............... 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
MONTREAL 
1 1 cists sated 224 2 151 7,828 Asbestos ON es oa icas das ceuees No 200,000 Nil Nil 
4 4 en ae ae 68 12 15 2,196 7% non-cum pfd........... 100 75,000 0.24 3.35 
6 5 54 73 4 45 5 867 7,220 Cam, Ind: Alcohol “A”... 0.026 No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
70 65 69 75 613111 ~ #65 6,804 126,584 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 2.35 2.17 
2 
e Industry s bonds | 
1930 Sales Author- 
July 1930 1929 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. ized 
High Low Last High Low High Low July 1930 Due % Period 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
104 103% 103% 104} 103% 106} 103 94 Soe) Amer. Aare: Chem, Ist relat. TGs ccecccicsccececeunses BOGE 7G FLA, 30,000,900 
98 95 98 100} 96 99} 99} 110 Tin SAT © EI CP Ce ee osha 4k 6 kb 6 0 ee eee eae RO“ s .. 1942 § A. O. 5,000,000 
1063 94% 106} 177 943 135 95 390 SMES Mamet F. Ch. Cote, BOE. BPR. 5 os ccc cicecccnvcccecss 1949 5} M.N. 30,000,000 
1024 101} 1024 1023 1014 1023 98 329 PGne Ail, eee GS Wels 186s OR occ cccccensccsessenceess ... 1947 < A. O. 38,000,000 
974 963 97 984 904 100 79 261 EGGy Be I BL, Ne CB on Sess See ches sceesceewawe’s .. 1945 7 M.N. _ 16,500,000 
103 1023 1024 103 100 1034 99} 79 TG Prt FEMI CT ON ay on sit dvinWc Racageceeceeeceaeacees 1067 5 Jz. 15,000,000 
1013 101 1014 104% 100} 103 98} 37 Bie, eee ete CUMMINU NG Be eis coccicc mcd ectnesesceuswnsien’ 1945 54 M.N. 8,000,000 
1024 102} 102} 102} 97} 103 963 6 a Correia ene PS RO Oo aos 5 os va bs Ke sic edie aweneeusic 1934 5 M.N._ 10,000,000 
} 844 76 83 874 74 104 76 533 ZG Lae INTRO GOS e GH coo ek ccc ccc eeicedensne neues 1954 6 J.J. 
i 100 97} 992 100} 974 100} 96 155 TiFeee Ue CO. fe oe 9 MIIUON oS cnc iccc acc cctewesusewnsswesels 1937 53 F.A. 20,000,000 
98} 974 98} 104 974 98; 90 52 GO Bonvaw Aris INVOGG. Giles cc in vice ce cee etwas rrr .. 19422 5 M.S. 
1043 103 104} 104} 100 103} 100 517 BROw Sires Cree, PEs Pe Oy oink dd cake iced ve cenasneee 1946 5 F.A. 120,000,000 
994 984 99 104} 98 100 913 574 2,684 Standard Oil, N. Y. deb. 4%s.. Bee eam Cone PN ae .-- 1061 43 J.D. 50,000,000 
1023 100} 101 102} 974 110 88 71 680 Tenn. Copp. & Chem. deb. 6s. “1 2 i a ane Sein ian ee es 1944 6 M.S. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
103} 102§ ... 103% 101} 103} 99} 149,000 609,683 Aluminum Co., s. by MN otra a dito Csi cicd ce caienkemaweeeunes 1952 5 M.S. 60,000,000 
100 983 99 100 97} 98; 97% 273,000 712,500 Aluminum WPM REN he case Ste ie oleae ca) 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
93 90 93 1003 834 125 99 10,000 22,129 Amer. Solv. & C ion SCL ASE aie ieee nS 1936 64 M.S. 2,200,000 
68 68 68 90 68 ... ee 4,000 Co ee a ee ere errr 1944 64 M.N. 2,500,000 
69 674 673 80 57 95 60 42,000 97,138 General Rayon SS a ala RE alge pea nA 1948 6 J.D. 5,400, 
102} 100 102} 103 994 1014 973 132,000 500,384 Gulf Oil, 5s.. IS tee Ce PET EE COR ee Ee 1937 5 J.D. 35,000,000 
103} 100 102} 103% 100 ... ane 121,000 516,342 Sinking BTN CLATIN gE Sco co cigsc cde demelee nabuuwewes 1947 5 F.A. 35,000,000 
100} 98} 1004 100} 95} 1004 93 Viet «= TOR HOGG. BO. GOO On sce c ik cc cetisecciseccsecsanvne 1947 5 J.D. 25,000,000 
964 943 96 964 90% 943 884 237,000 483,447 Shawinigan W. & 72 ENN Ie cUas Eee ipe Len 1967 43 A.O. 200,000,000 
95; 942 95} 95; 90 ... oe 51,000 157,150 MGMT BO oc cc Soc Gen bwecencdns Osi eemew seen .. 1968 44 M.N. 25,000, 
1003 98 984 107 97 .. ian 46,000 Dera EGON CAME OIRO ook v5.n e505. 65 oa cc eeeetancnncunsecede se 1932 64 A.O. 1,700,000 
100; 100} 100} 100; 794 102 97} BOT SU Cane Oe Oe oo Soe wtkait ccc cd.cenececactcenseeseuces 1944 &£ gd... 50,000,000 
102% 100} 101¢ 103} 100} 104 98 23,000 GO Ian Weakwaeo Crtoeme PROG. S566. oo oc pv ciiiscvscstscnctisgege 1937 5} M.S. 2,500,000 
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Special 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 








HIOME OFFICE I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, COHIC. 


UNA A 











Church & Dwight. itive 


9 


Established J816 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


Sal Soda 


Monohyara 


Wiiiieleadel Quality 
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The Trend of Prices 








Further Declines Recorded 
in Industrial Activity 


Acetic Acid and Acetates Reduced—Copper at Lowest 
Figure for 28 Years. Anhydrous Ammonia and Cal- 
cium Chloride have Record Months—Downward 
Trend of Commodity Prices Continues. 


The outstanding price changes in the chemical field during July 
were in the acetic acid and copper groups. The struggle between 
the natural and synthetic manufacturers of acetic acid assumed 
a much keener aspect when the producers of acetate of lime 
announced an additional reduction of almost a half a cent a 
pound. With copper down to a low level for over a quarter of a 
century, it was to be expected that some weakness in the copper 
salts would manifest itself despite a very satisfactory agricultural 
season for copper sulfate. Almost without exception, chemical 
shipments were but of a very ordinary routine nature. The few 
exceptions were seasonal items, such as calcium chloride and 
anhydrous ammonia, both of which were favored by a nation- 
wide heat wave of record proportion. The chemical price struc- 
ture has shown a remarkable resistance in the face of a pronounced 
manufacturing recession. Curtailment in the rayon field has 
affected the alkali industry; solvents are experiencing a slackening 
of activity in both rayon and plastics. Producers of tanning 
materials, shellac, rosin, vegetable and fish oils are reporting a 
return of “Summer dullness’, phraseology the trade thought to 
be extinct in the heydays of July 1929. 


Advanced July June 
PERI: BOOM 6 <.0.e:0.5 9s gare Hak WREST Vee eK EES EAE 09} 08} 
NON aaa oan ee Sine BIS ee CHR ERO Dh eds CARE a et .07 .06} 
Declined July June Declined July June 
Acid, acetic, 28°%.....$3.11 $3.34 Ethyl acetate........  .097 11 
Acid, Benzoic........ .42 44 Lead acetate, white... .12 -13 
% Tartaric, pow....  .35 .35} Pot. chiorate......... 08 O84 
Butyl Acetate........ .175 181 Shellac, T. N......... 23 .25 
Calcium acetate...... 3.00 3.45 Sodium chlorate. ..... 05} .064 
CM hc cwicnecaney Ae .12 Tin, crystals... ....... 274 + .28 
Copper carbonate ‘“*tetrachloride..... .203 .22} 
OPN Gos cceccnvvcne OGM .10 Red oil, tank ar O08; = .08; 
Copper sulfate........ 4.25 4.75 


Turning to business generally, July witnessed a further decline 
over June. Commodity prices continued to go lower, with wheat 
at the lowest price since 1914 and cotton at the lowest since 1916. 
Automobile production was reported at the lowest ebb for several 
years. Unemployment figures were still lower, augmented by 


lower levels. It is not to be expected that August will show any 
improvement over July. 

The stock market during the month recovered about 22° % of 
the loss recorded in the decline of the previous month but trading 
was done in small volume and dominated mainly by professionals. 
The trend of prices, broadly speaking, was generally upward, 
checked at times by reactions. The month-end, however, wit- 
nessed the most violent of the several reactions followed by only 
a moderate recovery. 

Retail trade according to the Federal Reserve Board’s Survey 
has shown a 5 per cent decrease during the first six months of 
this year compared with the same period a year ago, which 
is, indeed, a rather encouraging report, when comparison is made 
with sales in the raw commodity fields. 

The Board’s monthly index of industrial production reported 
a decline of 2 per cent for June below May and 25 per cent below 
the corresponding month in 1929, while freight carloadings wit- 
nessed a decline of 4 per cent for June below the previous 
month and 14 per cent below June a year ago. 

Some improvement in building activity has manifested itself. 
Contracts on public works and utilities for the first six months 
of this year are the largest on record for the first half of any 
year, and 40 per cent more than the first half of 1929, but resi- 
dential construction is 47 per cent below last year. Total con- 
struction contracts awarded during June in 37 Eastern States 
amounted to $600,573,400, according to statistics compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corp., an increase of 10 per cent over the 
previous month. 

The rediscount rate at New York remained unchanged at 
2% per cent. Commercial paper was reduced slightly to a new 
level of 3 @ 3% per cent, a figure just half of the rate existing 
a year ago. 

The agricultural situation remains in the same unsettled con- 
dition, with the buying power of rural communities seriously 
impaired. The price of wheat in Chicago—September option 
was 85$c a bushel compared with $1.47} a year ago, a decline of 
61jce. Rye shows a loss of 60c, corn 19}¢ and oats 15j}c. 








Indices of Business 









































































































































Latest Previous Year 
the numerous vacation periods in the manufacturing centers. avail. mo. month Ago 
Declines of more than seasonal magnitude were reported in the Automobile Production 335,475 417,406 545,902 

; : ’ : $ +Brokers Loans 3,727 4,747 7,071 
steel ingot, refined copper, and pig iron production. Some {Building Contracts a : 457,416 525,891 
legree of oe an t is to be + howewer 3 l é Car Loadings, July 19........... 915,985 1,078,695 
degree of encouragement is to be noted however in the more Commercial paper............... 54 274 
prevalent number of opinions being expressed by business leaders ae i Pichi vag atk SEDER. hg Rs aia 
: 4 A ~e : 7 7 \ 3) << = ales 9,40 93,309 
that the fall will witness a decided upward swing in industrial Number of Failures Dun 2,179 1,767 
Cee iid co . Merchandise Exports. . . 299,000 322,000 393,421 
activity. Meanwhile the barometers for measuring the pulse of — *\erchandise Imports 250,000 285,000 353,409 
business, such as carloadings, stock averages, bank clearings : *Purnaces in Blast... ......... 50 .6 56 6 68.6 
: , ” . 88, . ‘ Bes, unk cle —— and U.S. Steel unfinished orders.......... 3,968 4,059 4,266 
indices of production still remain stationary or are pointing to —*900 omitted. | +000,000 omitted _37 states. 
BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
FREIGHT CAR LOADIN | 
120; i: ccna z. 160 ” FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
deoelend of Re | Pe 1 * a! 100 
oe mer typ me dg ooh | 
oa Pee) aia ie oe | 0° ai “weedee 
a = 100 Yy pl a, A A Preeeder “Bee 
1 ts 90 mi Paogles 
60) ddd edt d epi ase dips bors srtassiiniisasstigy 70. Sis titiris Ws a the ptee [ | me we 
JANIFE MAR. APA. MAY (JUN: 4UL! AUG., SEP locT| NOV e565". stittitiss aeacher cade atari s 






































Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100 
The solid! ine represents 1930 and the dotted line 1929 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 








Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
ed. Products sold f. 0. b. works are 


for spot New York, 


specifie 


specified as such. 


Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 


market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Raw materials are 
Materials sold f. o. b. wor 





f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
uoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
s or delivered are so designated. 


The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 


from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 














Acetone — No improvement has been on tn — sins ang m -—" a 
noted in the demand in the past month, 
: : ‘ «21 .183 26 .184 Acetaldehyde, drs lo-1 wks...Ib 18 21 21 .183 
but prices continue to be rather closely 31 27 Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... Ib re 31 31 27 
held in view of the unfavorable market pe SEIS Ib. 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.20 
bo .24 rs | .24 .23 Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl.. .Ib. “at .23 .23 | 
conditions. Announcement was made Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
during the month that rayon production — = © oe ‘teah drurns teeeeeeees > = = @& 4 
was down to 50% of the production sched- 28 vw ws a Aettens, cept asar esse ee - vn v2 ve vn 
F ; ‘ d cetone PINILEO DR wis 60.050 . . : : ; 
ules of 1929 and the solvent industry ‘68  .45 145  .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100lboby...b. 55 (68 68  .55 
continues to be extremely poor. The one Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
‘ : : trachlorethane)............. 
bright spot is the fact that stocks in the Acids 
é s are | rv small Acid Acetic, 28% 400 lb bbls 
ear eplatigenscwcapineilintcal ig ite 3.88 3.88 3.88 3.38 olwks............100Ib. ..... 1 3.88 3.11 
and even a slight increase in business 13.68 13.68 13.68 11.92 — Glacial, bbl c-1 wk..... MER osdes 11.01 13.68 11.01 
activity will reflect almost immediately | 19 98 1.00  .98 Antal ee ae es A le 
in the demand for material. With the .80 .80 .80 .80 Technical, bbls..........-- Dy. veers .80 .80 .80 
isin a R a 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 Battery, cby; “op eae ak a eunee 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
building industry already showing defi- ‘60 : a "87 Bensoie, tech, 100 lb bbis....1b. 43 45 53 45 
nite signs of revival demand for acetylene 072 054.11 08% Borie, wpa ; powd, 250 Ib. 063 O7t 073 063 
is increasing and some improvement for 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 Broenner’s, bbls.............- 1 nee 25 6 -1.250—( 1.85 
2 ; ; : a é .90 .85 .90 .85 Butyric, 100% basis cbys..... lb .85 .90 -90 -85 
acetone in this direction is being felt by 6.35 6.06 626 6.60 GORI... - scccccccecncscB cece: 25 5.25 B25 
roducers Chlorosulfonie, 1500 lb drums 
p ers. O84 044 So 1B pe sagas nasa + ~ 044 .054 . Ry 
s A . , . ; one : ; oan, " SEWS..<.00% m .16 .18 R ~ 
Acid eae — With : ae 1:06 1:00 1:06 100 SEY ‘Wb. 100 1:08 1-06 1-00 
acetate i ric a $3 _~, cryst 230 
nt pn ye ee ee => 2 2 @ sce lb. .46 159 .59 46 
scaling down of acetic acid prices has 59 52 .97 95 Cleve’ 250 Ib bbls.......... b. 52 54 BA 52 
es ’ 54 .60 70 .68 Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. .gal. 55 .60 -70 55 
resulted. Manufacturers have reduced 27 "79 72 "72 ~~ 97-99%, cule —— a. “60 "70 ‘27 "60 
prices anywhere from 23c to 69c per Ib., ’ a tech 90%, 140 lb. 
eee eno, 7 : 12 .10 Bj Ee «5 pe aeG nage saps owe ce lb. .103 Pe 12 . 103 
bringing 28% to $3.11 for carlots in bbl.; 12 ‘50 55 “50 Gale AG IEE. lb. 50 55 .55 .50 
56% to $5.85 and glacial to $1101. The | SB  -H4 te yk GOB me ne CE 
keenest kind of competition continues .99 80 —-.63 .57 H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... Ib. 65 .70 .70 .65 
: . 42 -67 .67 .67 Hydriodic, USP, 10%solneby lb. ..... .67 .67 -67 
to exist between the synthetic and natural 67 Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
products. Acetate of lime stocks con- —-— & SS ryder Eis ang bi - |) 
tinue to be excessive. While production | .«--.-  «.-.. PRIMER untae e sce ae ian EXemm “ose 
a : : ’ , .90 .80 .90 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . .Ib. .80 .90 .90 .80 
for first five months in 1929 was ten mil- Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 Ib bbls 
j rt : .06 .06 .06 .06 Rear. Es wees .06 .06 .06 
lion pounds less than 1929, consumption Hydroftuosie °, 38%, "400 Ib 
dropped over thirty million pounds. sii ll sit ll - ble wic eee sie” oat: sees ll mn fi 
Calcium acetate producers are resisting 85 85.85 a on... le 85 85 85 
any further efforts to reduce prices. Slight or thane tT ne Oh —_ z Ay ee a Ts = 
increase in demand for the acid is notice- .42 .40 54 .52 Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls........ .40 .42 42 .40 
. ; .60 .48 .60 .48 Malic, powd., kegs........... b. 45 .60 .60 45 
able from the textile trades in Paterson 65 60 65 “60 Metanilic, 250 tol a lb. .60 65 65 .60 
y Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric.......... 
and New England. 07% 07 08 O74 : tanks wks... ...+... N unit 07.07} Tt OT, 
— } © . e . Ps A@NKS WKB. ....e20-. ° . . . 
Acid Benzoic — A reduction of 2c a ‘21 18.21 "18 Monochloroacetic, tech bi. “bh 18 21 ‘21 18 
Ib. was announced by large producers 1.70 1.65 .65 .65 Monosulfonic, bbls.......... Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 
A AM Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 Ib 1 
early in the month bringing the present 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.35 CEB sch sacc<<CLOOND:. <ceds 135 685 1:56 
; ‘ : fs F t ‘ i. 1.00 
price down to 42 @ 45c a lb. depending 1 Tes 61.80 «(1.70 90 derrcen, chy ae a ts 
upon quality. 95 85 95 .85 N & W, 250 lb bbis............ .85 .95 .95 .85 
. ee, .59 55 .59 55 Naphthionie, tech, 260 Ib....... sees. Nom. Nom. ..... 
Acid Chromic — The competitive Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib “- o- 
ia ‘ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 EE on ecaeearll 5.00 5.00 .00 
condition has abated slightly, due to the 40 deg, 135 ib in el 
‘ 2 6.00 .00 600 .00 Or ree: |. Se 6.00 6.00 .00 
placement oe of roi mid-year ath 1 AY 103 Oxalie, 300 ib ble we ares NY. wb. ii 1 14 1 
contracts with the automobile ec ies. . . . : osphoric » U8. BI <ccsnes 14 : ; 
amen eA yheeem-cninsen’ sone OS owen. So 14 } "14 
Price varies between 16c and 18c,depend- | .....  ..... Commercial tonks, a: . .80 .80 .80 
; ; , .70 165.50 .50 Picramie, 300 Ib bbls........ Ib. 65 .70 -70 65 
ing upon quantity and delivery point. .50 "30 =. 80 :40 Pieric, kegs “pepe : Oa lb. 30 50 50 30 
a : ic, aoe 
Acid Citric — Seasonal demand is 1.40 .86 .86 .86 noe ; Pract savecnuierarieie 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 
. . . . .42 .33 .32 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... .33 .37 .37 .33 
fairly good and for the time being, im- "16 = 115-116 =~ 18 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ : 2 & & 
ported and domestic are not in open com- — 20 6 10 eee 1 “o 1 1m 
tition against each other l 15.50 15.50 tanks, wks. ton 15.00 15.50 15.00 
= 8 . er, at least, not 1.65 1.80 1.37 1.20 1500 Ib WEE dwace 100 lb. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
to the extent that prevailed a few months 1.423 1.27} 1.12} 1.123 60°, 1500 lb dr wks....100lb. 1.274 1.42$ 1.424 1.273 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb. drs lol 
ago. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 ME eckccs 4600 veweuens wee. <sces 18.50 18.50 18.50 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 
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Every product, every process 
has originated in or passed 
thru our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud 
of this painstaking care in 
development and produc- 
tion. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the 
Highest Quality. 


With plants conveniently located 
and our policy of carrying ample 
stocks of materials on hand at all 
times, we are prepared to make 
prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 





HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochlorbenzene 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Benzyl Chloride 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride 
Salt 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


EASTERN 
Plant -- Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Office -- 60 East 42nd Street, New York 


Chemical Markets 


WESTERN 
Plant -- Tacoma, Washington 
Sales Office -- Tacoma, Washington 
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Acid, Tannic 


ae Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





Acid Formic — Current quotations 
were adhered to during the past month in 
spite of some slackening in the demand. 
Imports for the first five months amounted 
to only 285,517 lbs., as against 848,574 
lbs., for the same period a year ago. 

Acid Oxalic — Seasonal hot weather 
has tended to reduce production schedules. 
With demand from the anthracite coal 
industry but a month or two off, price 
increases may be_ expected shortly. 
May imports totalled 57,073 Ibs., origi- 
nating from Germany. Present market 
is strong with a fair demand at firm prices. 

Acid Sulfuric — A gradual decline 
has been noted in the shipments of all 
mineral acids in the past few months, but 
the market is steady and prices are firm 
at quoted levels. Shipments to the iron 
and steel industries have shown a decided 
drop, but refiners of petroleum are taking 
acid in fair sized quantity. Demand from 
the fertilizer industry continues to gain. 
Production of sulfuric acid by fertilizer 
manufacturers during May amounted to 
189,261 tons, compared with 181,077 
tons during April, and 164,058 tons during 
May of last year. For the first five 
months, production totaled 949,936 tons 
against 914,097 tons during the same 
period in 1929. Acid consumed in making 
fertilizers, amounted to 210,534 tons in 
May, compared with 201,993 tons in 
April, and 181,859 tons in May of 1929. 
The total acid consumed for fertilizer 
manufacture the first five months of 1930, 
amounted to 1,080,545 tons against 
1,006,209 tons in the same period in 1929. 
Stocks on hand at the end of May totaled 
86,003 tons, compared with 84,490 tons 
at the end of April and with 91,539 tons 
at the end of May, 1929. 

Acid Tartaric — Keen competitive 
conditions still exist between the 
domestic and the imported. Domestic 
price was reduced %c during the month, 
bringing current price to 35c for powdered 
and granular, and 35%e for crystal. 
May importations were 177,681 Ibs., 
Italy supplying 133,589 and Germany 
the balance. Imports for the first four 
months of this year totalled 1,061,695 
Ibs., compared with 423,920 lb., in 1929. 
However, the prospective change in tariff 
accounted for most of this increase. 

Alcohol — Conditions in this market 
have become more settled in the past 
month with less price shading although 
the demand has been very quiet even 
for this time of the year. A fair with- 
drawal of less carlot quantities have been 
moving out of warehouses, but the larger 
buyers have been marking time. No 
change has been made in the quoted 
prices, tanks still being held at 37c a gal., 
while drums are at 40c. New prices were 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
42.00 42.00 4200 42.00 40%, lo-1 wks net .......tom ..... 42.00 42.00 42.00 

.40 .30 .40 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls.. .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, SP, crys, oe 
-384 .38 .38 34h S00 TT so c0scse ess 35 36 .38} 35 
.85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 20) 1b BON. .6666006IDs 800% .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Trichloroacetic bottles......Ib. ..... 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 oS Rarer 2 Seer 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 TNGNED) RB oso sec erase 4 lb. 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
47 .38 .55 .43 Albumen, over 225 lb bbls. .Ib. .38 .40 .40 .38 
.20 12 EERIE OE 2 bbls., lb. 12 20 .20 12 
.83 .70 .84 .78 Egg, edible Sd: lacsins «aieaaie We BU oie scera 70 .75 69 

80 .70 .80 .70 Technical, 200 lb cases . .lb. .65 70 .73 65 
65 -60 .65 .60 Vegetable, Sc issc0cad Ib. -60 65 65 60 
55 .50 .55 .50 pre Ib -50 55 .55 50 

Alcohol 
Alcohol Betat. Normal, 50 o 

173 17 .18 ceed igcarsirel 17 .18 184 17 

18} 17 193 .18 Seas, l-c-1 wks........ ib she .18 18} 17 

17} 16 19 117 ank cars wks.......... Ib. 116 117 173 163 

Amyl (from pentane) 
1.67 1.67 2.25 1.75 i ere ee 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.42 1.80 1.70 ne a a. 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 
2.75 2.694 3.70 2.65 MME: <onciowcaueseco eee 2.63 2.75 2.75 2.63 
ef | Bf | .55 .50 pon... So Ae gal. .56 60 71 56 
Completely denatured, we i, 
= Bag 50 gal drs drums 
52 49 .52 a. errr .40 44 .51 40 
Pg 5 188 pf, 50 gal dre. 
-51 .48 -50 .43 drums extra......... .40 44 50 .40 
.50 .46 -46 .41 ge ere oak. .37 .38 .48 38 
1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 Isopro vl, ref, gal drs..... gal. .60 1.00 1.00 .60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propy Normal, 50 gal dr..gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 80 .82 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr Ib. .80 .82 .82 -80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 
65 65 .65 | ey REE RES | ene .65 65 65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 Ib 
34 32 .37 i SRS eee R .32 34 34 32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 lb 
3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 bbls, lo-1l wks....... 100 lb. 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
5.50 5.00 5.50 b> | er Perret te. b. 5.00 5.25 5.25 5.00 
— lump, 400 ~, —_ 
3.50 3.00 3.20 S310, PAs 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Sods, ground, 400 ip wba 
3.75 3.75 3.75 > i. eee. reo 3.75 3.75 3.75 
24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Ademieaen Metal, c-1 NY. 100 ib eiecaiaee 24.30 24.30 24.30 
-20 .05 .40 .35 Chloride Anhydrous, aiveiguars Ib. -05 15 .15 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib 
.18 Re .18 Bi bf Se ree b. sae 18 .18 17 
-26 -25 2% .18 Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....... lb. .244 25} .26 244 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags o-1l 
2.05 1.95 1.75 1.75 = Seaepiggifbccrion sips 100 > 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 ,Coml, , bags ote =. SOOT, -oscws 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Am TO ino een 1.15 1.15 1.36 
ieee 
Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... 055 .05§ 05§ 
.143 .14 .14 ae Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .lb. -153 154 .154 153 
.033 .03} .03 - Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. -” sees 033 .034 03; 
5 org aqua 26° tanks. .023 023 .02? 023 
Sa caiatiama ec aiee era .28 39 .39 28 
Seamus, bbls., f.o.b. Nay 
6.50 S36 .. di see eeeseeemee ee S ieee 6.15 5.15 5.15 
-22 .21 | 31 Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... Ib. ai 22 21 
~t3 .09 .09 .08% Carbonate, tech, 500 lb es. .Ib. .09 12 Pe | 09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ib. bbls 
5.15 4.45 65.15 4.45 eee OO lb. 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 8.75 5.25 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks....lb. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
-11} a3 .11} an Lump, 500 Ib eee . .Ib. By | 11} -11} 11 
.16 -15 -16 .15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls. <s -15 .16 .16 15 
.10 .06 .10 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 -10 .10 
.34 -26 .38 274 Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... Ib. .26 30 .30 26 
Phosphate, tech, gee, 325 Ib 
13 .123 .18 .18 eer lb. -114 Pe .13 -114 
2.40 2.05 2. 2.20 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... eee 1.85 2.10 1.85 
2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points..... a 2.00 2.10 2.00 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31. 6% — — 
60.85 52.40 60.85 60.85 begpc.if.........0Om «2.0. 57.60 57.60 57.60 
.48 .36 .60 .55 Sulfocyanide, ens picieeane ib. .36 .48 .48 .36 
Amy] Acetate, (from pentane) 
1.70 1.60 2.25 1.732 ERE eee .222 236 . 236 222 
.24 SES? Seas? seeeae fee ib. 23 24 24 23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, 1 lb tins......... Ib. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
. 163 15 - 163 riy Aniline Oil, 960 BW GID 5 o0c%s “4 .15 16 .16 15 
.37 .34 48 K Annatto, ag Se ecaterasecnseiece atu .34 37 .37 34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
.90 .80 1.00 .90 SUIS nek anon a aie maser lb. .50 55 .90 50 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
.10 08$ .12 PRE thier teem: 06} 07 094 07 
.10 .09 12 -10 Needle, powd, 100 Ib cs. ‘Ib. eankee 08 094 08 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 

18 .13 18 17 eS 5 cedars lb. 13 17 iv | 13 
‘10 O8§ 12 .093 Oxide, 500 Ib bbls......... Ib. 08} 083 083 07} 
.26 BR segue Sew RIE OG S.CIDR. cae s cece As Totes 24 .24 24 
.20 .16 -20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... Ib. .16 20 .20 16 
.42 .38 .42 .38 Vermilion, bbls............ Ib. .38 42 .42 38 
.19 Py 4 .19 .17 Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls...... lb. cae 19 .19 17 
.14 .12 .14 12 Double, 600 Ib bbls........ lb. 12 14 .14 12 
.16 12 .16 15 Triple, 600 lb bbls......... lb. 12 14 .14 2 
.18? .18} .16 -15 Argols, 80%, casks.......... | ee 182 .18} 18} 
.08 .08 .08 .08 Crude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .08 08 .08 8 

Siese ->wigises ATOCIOTS, WEB. 66.0 0.65:0 050000 AO .20 40 .40 20 
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= SPECIALIZED SS 


ATEXTILE CHEMICALS, 














“POURING OIL ON e 
TROUBLED WATERS—” |= 


is another way of saying: add 


SULPHONATED OLIVEOIL S-236 


to your dyebath. It prevents 
‘‘troubled waters’’—no breaking 
up in the dyebath if you use exces- 
sive amounts of Glaubers or Epsom 


Salts. 


Sulphonated Olive Oil S-236 re- 
sists not only salts but heat and 
organic acids. You will find it 
extremely soluble, highly sulpho- 
nated, low in neutral fats but high 
in SO; content. 


Use Sulphonated Olive Oil S-236 
for your finer finishes. It gives a 
softer feel. 


When asking for sample, 
specify your particular 
problem or plant condition. 


JACOU ES WOLF &C re) 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMP 


PASSAIC. N.-J 


Warehouses: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
GREENVILLE, C. S. 











NEIACET 
ACETIC 
ACID 


for the manufacture of 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
DYES --- INTERMEDIATES 
and 


similar products 


Shipments made in 


Aluminum Tank Cars 65000 Ibs. 
Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. 
Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. 





Other 


NIACET 
PRODUCTS 


ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHY DE 
ACETALDOL 
PARALDOL 
FASTAN 














Niacet 
Chemicals 
Corporation 


SALES OFFICE & PLANT 


Niagara Falls 


NEW YORK 
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Arsenic 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





announced for anhydrous denatured as 
follows: tanks, 50c per gal.; drums in 
carlots, 54¢ and less carload 58c. 

Alum — The fur trade has been fairly 
active in their demand for the ammonia 
and potash alums. Potash chrome alum 
has shown a falling off in shipments. 

Aluminum Sulfate — Demand from 
the textile centers have been rather spotty, 
but no curtailment for water purification 
is noticeable. No revision in quoted prices 
has been reported. May exports totaled 
3,847,167 lbs., against 3,787,892 lIbs., in 
April and 4,100,676 Ibs., in May, 1929. 
The total for the first five months was 
19,229,261 lbs., compared with 20,416,- 
652 Ibs. in 1929. 

Ammonia 
wave, 


- With a nation-wide heat 
anhydrous was in large demand 
and approached very nearly the records 
for last year. Prices were very firm. 
Aqua is now in fairly good demand, due 
to increased activity in the dyeing centers 
of Paterson and New England. 

Ammonium Sulfate Announce- 
ment of new prices for the coming season 
has been delayed, and pending their 
release the market shows no marked 
change from last month. The effect of 
the recent cut in the tariff has not as yet 
asserted itself but it is expected that 
domestic producers will meet any price 
reductions. For the present, shipments 
are virtually at a standstill. 

Antimony — Demand was poor for the 
metal during the past month and prices 
moved in the narrow range of 67%c @ 7c 
per lb., duty paid, f. o. b., N. Y. City. 

Arsenic Red — An increase of 5¢¢ a 
lb. was initiated by producers. Moderate 
increase in shipments from abroad were 
readily absorbed into the insecticide field. 

Bleaching Powder — Prices have re- 
mained stationary for some time on this 
commodity. Requirements of the textile 
trade has been only fair. Imports for 
the month of April were 267,204 lbs. 

Blood — Limited supplies aided in 
maintaining the firm status of this mar- 
ket. The spot price was held at $3.25 
per unit while importers were offering 
foreign material for August delivery at 
$3.50 per unit figure. The Chicago mar- 
ket showed a slight drop of 10c¢ a unit to 
$3.50, f. o. b., that shipping point. 

Borax — Conditions in this market 
have continued unchanged during the 
past month with prices firm in spite of 
some seasonal slackening in shipments. 

Butyl Acetate — This market has 
continued its definitely downward trend 
with another price reduction. The entire 
solvent market is running at very low 
levels and with the acetic acid market 
specially soft, improvement seems far 
distant. Prices are now on the basis of 
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1 1928 Current 30 
| High Lo High Low Market High Low 
my F .09 it .10} Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs. . Ib. 09% 10 i .083 
(044 04 ~—.04 033 White, 112 Ib kegs......... Ib. 04 044 «043.04 
15.00 4.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... i 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Barium 
——- Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
60.00 “67.00 OF00. “GU WA vives eas on 58.00 60.00 60.00 58.00 
.15 .14 .12} 12 Chlecate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. .14 .15 .15 .14 
69.00 63.00 65.00 54.00 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
13 12 .13} 13 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs.. .Ib. 12 .13 is 22 
05} 1042 .04§ 04% Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls....... Ib. 1042 1053 .05$ .043 
.084 .08 .08 .074 Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .08 .08} 08} 08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 WON cba i's ora aauet eno aieie ton 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
8.00 3.00 8.00 5.00 Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 65.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
.37 .34 .38 .36 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb. .30 31 .34 30 
42 .39 43 41 age — veer rere _ Sree 37 .38 37 
53 .51 .58 56 Ba reer lb. .36 50 .53 36 
Henasiaelaeie, technical, 945 = 
65 .60 70 65 GPUS WEE 5 osc csiscscces .60 65 65 60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
23 .23 23 21 gal tanks wks.......... Os. cca si 22 .21 
23 .23 23 21 Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... By | 22 21 
— Base, dry, 250 eb 
.74 70 .74 (Fer lb. .65 .67 .74 .65 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ah. : Chloride, 500 lb drs. Ib. cwiae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
25 25 .25 25 Benzyl, Chloride, oat ee | .25 .25 .25 
26 22 .26 24 Beta-Na hthol, 250 Ib bbl wk. ip. 22 24 .24 22 
Napht ylamine, sublimed, 200 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Lo Sern ero a. sade 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.68 60 .65 .63 Tech, 200 Ib bbis.......... lb. 65 65 .53 
90.00 75.00 90.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75. “00 90.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb — 
2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 c-1 wks contract....... 00 lb. 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 
4.60 3.90 5.25 4.65 Blood, Dried, fob, NYC Unit cpus 3.25 3.90 3.25 
5.00 4.40 5.35 4.75 Chicago FE WA sa%c% 3.75 4.50 3.75 
4.70 4.25 5.05 4.50 S. American shipt....... | re 3.50 4.10 3.50 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
.35 .32 .35 .3l Prussian Soluble. ....... es seeds 35 .35 35 
42.00 39.00 30.00 29.00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... ee 39.00 39.00 39.00 
.07 .06 .07 .06 Bone, Ash, 100 Ib 1 jaa Sree er eare lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.08} .084 .08} .083 Black, 200 lb bbls......... | ee .084 08} 08} 
35.00 30.00 37.00 1.00 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
034 .02$ .05 eS oy > enaeE Ib.  .024 03 .034 O02} 
14 -104 12 .104 Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd. ‘Ib. .12 .14 .14 52 
.14 .10 .10 .08 oe ree ere Ib. 12 .14 .14 ae 
28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
BORON, ONION. 6 5d. 6c0:¥- screen lb. .38 45 .47 38 
1.20 60 1.20 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd bik. |b. .60 1.20 1.20 60 
1.25 55 1.25 55 ee aR eee .55 1.25 1.25 55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs... 
.195 .184 1.60 PR .  Seenreeauaneeacerese hee .181 .187 .20 .181 
.186 -181 1.55 1.35 gS a ee ee ee A accuse .175 .186 175 
70 34 .70 .70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .Ib. 34 44 .44 34 
Carbitols ee Diethylene Glycol 
cate © wees Mono (Butyl Ether)........ ceccos ooee ii eweee 
Cellosolve (see — glycol 
mono a ES 
.50 .50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,ib. ..... 50 .50 50 
.36 .25 .36 .34 Propionate, drs........... Ib. 25 27 af 25 
.60 .25 .60 .60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. -25 30 .30 25 
.60 .57 .60 .57 TOPTRUD, CIB. 050.5 0:0. 00010 bine Ib. Ra 60 .60 57 
1.75 .75 2.00 1.35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .90 1.40 1.75 90 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
4.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 oS i Pi eae MOIR ecees 3.00 4.50 3.00 
a 100 lb bbls c-1 
.09 07 .09 a. eee lb. .07 .09 .09 07 
.06 05 .06 05 Carbide, OOS ics cicarmamacose lb. .05 .06 06 05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 er 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
mercy Flake, 375 Ib drs 
S600 32:75 S700 «SOD. SU Wives scciiscss « 22.76 22.76 22296 
Solid, “650 lb drs c-1 fob de 
SOO: <p SE: ves iiccacrganscccoces ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
62.00 42.00 §2.00 652.00 Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ia 42.00 43.00 43.00 42.00 
1.25 iy | ES S55 Peroxide, 100 lb. drs....... | Seer 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.08 .07 .08 07 Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls lb. .08 .083 .08% .08 
.26 .25 Stearate, 100 lb MR sccess lb. .25 -26 26 .25 
88.15 82.15 Calurea, bags S. points. c.if.ton ..... 88.65 88.65 88.65 
.18 .18 18 18 Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. _ ‘cies 18 18 
.24 22 .28 22 Candelilla WOK) HON, v.0.00:0:05 17 18 .20 17 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene ual 
‘ ‘ Mono Ethyl Ether) ....... Veube Oseeaee “a eGR. ~S5e85 
Cm: Decolorizing, 40 lb b: 
15 08 .15 re eee haere .08 15 15 08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases 1o-1 
.12 Fl 12 TR (Rae ieee cencasan vas me cages 12 Fe 12 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs le-l 
.06 054 .06 .05} 1 Ph Re Se lb. .054 .06 06 .05} 
-06 .06 -06 .06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbcyl...Ib. ..... -06 06 .06 
Tetrachloride e, 1400 lb drs 
.073 06 .074 07 | ae lb. .06} .07 .07 .064 
.43 .35 .58 45 Cumauien Wax, Flor, bags....Ib. .32 34 .37 .82 
.40 .33 .60 .40 No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. .29 31 .33 .29 
132 1280.38 34 No. 2 N Country, bags.....Ib. 25 27 (27 25 
.36 .31 .56 .38 No. 2 Regular, BOMB scacen lb. .26 29 .30 .26 
.25 .24 .32 25 VES 2 9 eer Ib. .20 23 .23 .20 
-26 .24 32 25 No. 3 Chalky. RC ee -_ 20 23 .23 -20 
Bt 15 -183 - 144 Casein, Standen’, ground.. 134 15 15} 13} 
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Have 

















No Doubt 


Of It, Sir! 
STANDARD GRADE 
SILICATE OF SODA .. comes to your plant for a 


specific purpose.. initially.. repeatedly. -always..in the grad- 


ing originally chosen, or recommended by our technicians. 


STANDARD GRADE 
SILICATE IS UNIFORM 


Standatd Silicate Gmpany 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OFFICE: 414 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 












































FACTORIES: Cincinnati, Ohio Lockport, N.Y. Marseilles, Ill. Jersey City, N. J. 
ALL GRADES 
Manufactured by Deliveries in 
KEYSTONE WOOD CHEMICAL CARBOYS 
AND LUMBER CORPORATION BARRELS 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY TANK TRUCKS 
TIONESTA VALLEY CHEMICAL CO. TANK CARS 
7-11 Getty Ave. 803 W. Ist Street 50 Blanchard St. 
PATERSON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





.175 in tanks and .181 @ .187 in drums 
in a rather unsettled market. 


Calcium Acetate — Another drastic 
reduction was made in this commodity 
during the past month in an effort to 
move accumulating stocks and to permit 
the manufacturers of the natural acid 
to compete more successfully with syn- 
thetic producers. The material is now 
on a $3.00 per 100 lbs., basis. Uncon- 
firmed rumors have mentioned the pos- 
sibility of further reduction, but pro- 
ducers were maintaining rigidly to the 
new price schedule. Production of acetate 
of lime for the first five months amounted 
to 50,655,000 Ibs., as against 60,566,000 
Ibs., in the same period in 1929. How- 
ever, shipments over the first five months 
of 1930 amounted to only 30,271,000 lbs., 
while in the same period in 1929 the total 
was 59,678,000 Ibs. Despite several 
drastic reductions in the past few months 
acetate of lime producers have not been 
able to reduce to any noticeable extent. 
the accumulated stocks. 

Calcium Arsenate Continues in 
good demand from the South and South- 
west despite the exceptionally dry weather 
of the past month. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 

Calcium Chloride Shipments to 
date have surpassed all previous records. 
The exceptional dry hot weather of July 
speeded up deliveries to even larger ex- 
tent than prevailed in June. With dry 
weather August, 1930 should be the 
banner in the history 
modity. 
caleium 


in 

year of this com- 
Progress the adoption of 
chloride bituminous coal 
treating is making satisfactory headway. 
Refrigerating demand has been heavy. 
Prices remain unchanged. 


in 
for 


Exports in the first five months of 1930 
were nearly double the quantity shipped 
during the same period of 1929, (12,275 
compared to 6,768 short tons.) The total 
exported in 1929 was 15,425 tons. The 
increase in foreign sales of this chemical 
is due to its expanding market for treating 
roads. 

Casein The market appeared to 
pass unnoticed for the time being at least, 
the change in tariff rate. Dullness charac- 
terized the dealings in this commodity 
during the month. Some slight improve- 
ment in but, generally, 
trade was but Quoted prices 
remained actual sales 
prices slightly 


was evidence, 
routine. 
stationary, but 
were being reported at 

lower. With the paper industry still 
operating at reduced schedules no im- 
mediate improvement is looked for in the 
near future. Imported stocks 
ported as being specially large 
time. 
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at this 














1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
.30 .20 .30 .26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... Miss, Soca .20 .20 .20 
.20 .18 .20 .18 Ee ES ee lb. .18 .20 .20 18 
.32 15 .32 .30 Transparent, case: bs ssasaterd | Se 15 «ad 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kegs = 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.10 
.03% .03 .03% .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbis.. .03 .03% .03% .03 
.034 .02 at .044 Precip. heavy, 560 lb cks.. Pe .02 .03 .03} .02 
.034 0°74 03 .02} lb casks. ....... Ib. .02} .03 .034 .024 
hareoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
.19 .18 .19 ere ete ae .18 .19 19 18 
willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
.06} .06 .06} | Carne pear _ .06 -06} .06} .06 
.05 .04 .05 .04 Weed, powd, 100 lb bbls... .04 .05 .05 04 
.02 .03 .03 .02 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. .024 .03 .03 .024 
.024 .O1 02 A ae, > oe Oli .024 .024 .012 
.04 /s ost .04°*/5 .04'/¢6 Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs _ re .044 .044 oe 
.06 .05 .06 .054 _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .054 .06 .06 .05 
9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines. ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 012 =—.02 012 Powdered, bbis...:......- lb. .O14 .02 .02 O12 
12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 Imported, ‘lump, ee ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 01% = .034 .03 Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .012 .03 .03 O12 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls lc-1 wks contract 
.084 .07 .09 0S  -Gkddiwe desc cesecenece lb. 074 .084 .084 .O7} 
044 MISO eS lic alee cyls, cl wks,. contract ...Ib. ..... 044 .044 .044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
.03 .025 .034 -034 wks contract..........5+ lb .025 .025 .025 .025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 
10} 08} =.07 .07 drs lo-l wks............ Ib. 10 10.10.10 
.20 .16 .22 .20 Chloroform, tech, —- drs. ~~ 15 .16 16 15 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 Be .29 26 Chrome, Green; CP. « oi5 occ ccs .26 .29 .29 .26 
a i | .064 sak O64  “GomtmerGGel inn cio cco esac . .064 sak sek .064 
.18 -15 .17 BD IW a vce idwr ss cwcn anaes lb. one .18 .18 Py 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% ——— 
.05% .04} -054 .043 Winns waspaaiae <ctawe-é.e e .04} .05% .054 .044 
.054 -054 .054 .054 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls..... lb. cea .054 054 054 
.28 ae f .28 37 Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. ‘lb. 37 .28 .28 Bs i 
.354 .344 .35} .844 — Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 .354 .354 344 
10.50 10.00 9.50 9.00 Coal tar, DIG... 666s cece bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
2.22 2.10 2.22 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 » By 2.10 
1.01 .95 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .95 1-01 1.01 95 
.95 .95 .86 .86 Teneriffe silver, bags....... Mee vere .95 .95 95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 lb. ..... 11.00 17.78 11.00 
.25 13 .17} .16 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. 084 .18} 214 084 
.28 .25 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. .25 .28 .28 25 
.60 .44 .50 .48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ b. 44 45 45 .44 
.32 .164 my 3 .16} Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 .32 .o2 .24 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
BE .18 .19 .18 MINUS a inSg pro Ma Ib. .18 .19 .19 .18 
7.00 5.50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. ..... 4.25 5.50 4.25 
——— — and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 ee eR ieee on 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
mee “Solubie, wet, 100 lb 
42 .40 .42 MO. IR a airek ex alae Sains! snte lb. .40 .42 .42 .40 
RP ME Te em en ern ee Cottaneend aE tdi 6. SUG “Ccciee eee ane eee 
rar pena h. eae e a aaia Meal S. E. bulk..........ton ..... poo ea ere 
38.00 37.50 38.00 36.00 7% Amm., bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 
.28 264 27} .26 Bila cae eae eae b. .264 27 27 264 
42 404 .42 40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb ebys... .lb. .40 42 42 .40 
.19 15 .19 mY Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... “gal. 15 .16 .16 15 
-23 13 23 sal MEME ha oak ow aars sec ral. -13 .14 .14 .13 
28 13 .28 .25 Grade 3 «gal. sold .14 .14 .13 
BY .14 2 .173 Cresol, USP, drums.......... lb. .14 7 Be es .14 
.36 a2 Croton aldehy de, 50 gal dr... .lb. -o2 .36 .36 Be 
ig .16 Py keg .16 Cudbear, English ER See lb. .16 my f Rey 4 16 
.16 me . 18} .184 Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. ‘Ib. .12} 13 Ags .12 
08} .08 .07 .06 Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale. .Ib. .08 08} 08} .08 
Cyanamide, bulk c-1 wks 
2.00 2.00 1.75 1.674 — Nitrogen unit ... ez 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.92 4.62 5.12 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140 1b bags. 100 lb. 4.42 4.72 4.82 4.42 
4.87 4.57 5.07 3:72 White, 140 Ib bags..... 100 lb. 4.37 4.67 4.77 4.37 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs. Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .09 .08 White, 220 lb bags lo-1... .]h. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 lb bags 1o-1.. lb. .08 .08} .08} .08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diamylphthalate, drs wks. - gal. leis 3.80 .80 3 80 
3.10 2.70 2.90 2.85 Dianisidine, barrels......... | rr 2.70 2.70 2.70 
.264 .263 .28 .264 Dibuty Iphthalate, wks....... lb. .254 .28 .28 254 
314 .294 314 .29} Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .lb. .294 31h 31h .293 
13 [ere 3 Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs ee .06 .07 .05 
65 .55 .65 .55 Dichloromethane, drs wks... .lb. .55 65 65 55 
3.00 2.75 .25 .23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... ‘Ib. 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylearbonate,-drs ...... gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs.... .lb. .55 .60 .60 .55 
.13 .10 .60 .55 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ lb. 11 si8 13 10 
15 13 15 .10 Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. ..... 16 16 13 
.30 .25 .35 25 Mono buty! ether, drs... oo .28 30 .30 .28 
.50 WO astee  Saneis Diethylene oxide, 50 ate ERR. | SRE .50 .50 .50 
.67 .64 .67 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... . .64 .67 .67 64 
ee aan, 1000 Ib 
.26 .24 .26 .24 SOP Serer. lb. .24 -26 .26 .24 
Diethylaulfate, technical, 50 al 
.35 .30 .35 .30 a eae era b. .30 .35 35 30 
2.62 2.62 2 62 2.62 Piestigtenan, 400 lb drs. . .Ib. eal 2.62 2.62 2.62 
.32 .26 .32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs...lb. .26 .28 .28 .26 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


July 1930 $1.191 





Cellulose Acetate — A fair demand 
has existed and prices are stationary at 
85 @ 90c depending upon quantity. 

Celluloid — Transparent grade has 
been selling for 18 @ 20c and amber scrap 
at 14c. 

Chlorine Yompetitive conditions 
continue to rule this market although no 
additional price reductions were definitely 
announced during the month. The re- 
duction made in June did not, however, 
have the desired effect of materially stabi- 
lizing the market or eliminating the keen 
existing competitive situation. Shipments 
to the paper industry have been better. 
Quotations remain at 2.4 @ 2.5c per lb. 

Copper — The metal established a new 
low for the past twenty-eight years when 
the price was reduced to 1le a lb. Early 
in the month this price was quoted only 
by custom smelters, but finally became the 
ruling quotation with all electrolytic re- 
finers. The export price was reduced, 
finally stabilizing at the 11.55¢ c¢. i. f. 
European ports figure. Excellent success 
was recorded at these figures in tempting 
large buyers into the market. Total July 
sales were estimated at 245,000 tons of 
which 72,000 tons were for export. This 
is a record for all time. 

Copper Carbonate — The decline in 
the copper market resulted in a reduction 
in the agricultural grade (18-20%) to 8M%e 
but the 52-54% grade remained firm at 
18c. Demand for the agricultural product 
has slumped off considerably but inquiry 
from the industrial field continues to be 
fair. 

Copper Cyanide — Despite the rather 
drastic drop in copper prices no price 
change has been announced. Demand 
continues to be only fair. 

Copper Sulfate — Two separate re- 
ductions were made this month, each one 
a quarter of a cent, lowering the price in 

sarlots to $4.25 ewt. Both reductions are 
attributed directly to the further fall in 
copper to the lowest level in twenty-eight 
years. The seasonal agricultural demand 
has about terminated. Shipments in July 
1930, while not as good as July 1929, were 
sufficiently large to make the second 
quarter of this year a record one and to 
off-set the small tonnage of the first quar- 
ter. The first six months of 1930 compare 
very favorab!y with last year. While 
some talk exists of still lower copper 
prices the impression prevails that it prob- 
ably will remain at the present figure for 
some time. Industrial demand for copper 
sulfate has been light. Exports of copper 
sulfate for the first five months amounted 
to 2,108,164 lbs. comparing unfavorably 
with 3,593,159 Ibs. in 1929. It is hoped 
that foreign buyers will enter the market 
on a large scale at the new prices and 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 .45 .50 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 
.164 15 - 164 .154 Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls...lb. . 154 .164 .164 .154 
Dintrochlorobenzene, lb 
15 1 .16 a Ree er .13 15 15 13 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb bbls 
.37 .34 .34 SR OOP PE ry .34 .37 37 34 
.32 .31 .32 .81 Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls.. .31 .32 .32 .3l 
.19 cae .19 -18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls = .16 G .18 .16 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
.49 .42 90 .48 rere lb. -42 .46 46 .42 
epee sees eeeee  eeeee Dioxan (See Diethylene — re aren oe secacats 
.50 .40 er ae. .30 .40 .50 .30 
.47 .40 .47 .45 Diphenylamine.............lb. ..... .40 .40 .40 
.40 .30 @2 .40 ponaey geasidine, 100 lb bbl Ib .30 .35 35 .30 
.30 .26 .30 -26 Dip Oil, 2 POE oc oscas lb. .26 .30 .30 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 8 .00 = Divi phony bgs shipmt..ton ..... 35.00 46.50 35.00 
.054 -05 .054 , ee RR AER ee lb. .05 .054 .054 .05 
.84 Bi i .82 73 Egg’ Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. Be 75 BL 
_* Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 

1.90 1.7 1.75 i es 3) OI. 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 

.39 .38 .38 37 Ether, USP, 600 Ib. drs...... . ae .14 14 .14 

Anhydrous, C.P. 300 lb.drs.lb. ..... .40 .40 .40 

Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 

132 108 1.05 .75 oe. Se A ais Ria Sea eo ee | Rr .097 -115 .097 
.129 111. 2225 R590 EN io is esa Secscencacd Ib. .103 .109 .158 .103 
Anhy + oll ee eres iO). Gxcau .142 .142 .142 
OURS os warm eens oi lb. .149 .156 .156 .149 

.68 Me. mast  Secaa Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... > .65 .68 .68 .65 

1.13 1.05 re hE 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs. . 1.05 1. b AR 1.05 
.55 .50 .70 .70 Bromide, tech, drums ...... 7 .50 .55 .55 .50 

1.90 SIMS Sisax “weoss Carbonate, 90 ®, 50 gal drs gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.22 .22 -23 .22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb.  ..... .22 23 23 
.40 We Sgubes ea tiacs Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... ee .30 .40 .30 
.52 WP) pikes cesane Ether, Absolute, 50 - ne lb. .50 .52 .52 .50 

5.00 5.00 Furoate, 1 lb tins . Cy Serres 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.35 .25 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works...... lb. .25 .29 .29 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. MGe cae e. .30 .30 .30 
.55 45 .55 .45 Oxalate, drums works. . .lb. 45 .55 .55 45 
.36 .30 .36 .30 Oxybutyrate, 50 ga! drs ‘wks.lb. ..... .304 .304 .304 
A .79 -70 .70 Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr .lb. ..... .70 .70 Pe | 

Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal ebys. 
85 30 .85 .75 GHIPO: GONG oes iss cacovn lb. .75 .85 85 it 
.10 .05 ee | .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums.. .Ib. .05 .07 .07 .05 
30 .25 .40 .25 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .25 .28 .28 .25 
ol .23 27 .31 Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. .25 <2 .27 .23 
.24 .16 .20 .24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks By j .20 .20 16 
ge Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.26 .19 .23 26 Sh Oe eae .19} .23 .23 .19 
.23 .19 ies Methyl Ether, drs. _ ay .23 23 .19 
fn ee a: | “eye 2.00 2.00 2.00 
.65 45 .65 .62 Ethylidenaniline............ 1b 45 A7h 474 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulkk............. on 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
.09 09 .073 MED US OIG 90:6 55:5 0-0crue lb. 05 .07} .07} 05 
4.25&10 3. 65410 5. 50410 4.90&10 Fish Scrap, poy i ee unit ..-. 3.90&10 4.35&10 3.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% % delivered 
4.00&50 3.50450 4.75&50 4.00&50 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 3.25&50 3.50&50 3.2550 
46.00 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
sitetshe! Tarte eee ber) Saat Poceesenee, aniline, 100 Ib. ..... biatea para enna 
.42 .374 =.42 MARSA gg hc: 6ovissnsn rose 60 b. .37} .42 .42 374 
.10 .084 .09 ‘084 USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .07 .073 .08 .07 
.04 .024 .04 .024 Fossil OS ineenienieiaeny Ib. ‘Ont .04 04 ‘ of 
20.00 15.004 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd el bag Becca ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.19} at .19} -1.4 Furfural (tech.) dome. WEEDS 0 405,s 10 15 10 
.30 we. “sera Aeeken Furfuramide (tech) 100 ib dr. _ Sein .30 .30 .30 

5.00 See eee Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. :* ‘ewes 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 Me ce (eee Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....lb. ..... .50 .50 50 

1.00 \ oe -. Furoie Acid (tech) 1G0 lb dr.. “Tp: Res .50 .50 .50 

1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . . gal. nA 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .05 .0¢ Fustic, chips ear rey lb. .04 Ou .05 .04 
.22 .20 .22 .20 Crystals, 100 lb boxes...... aa .20 .22 2 .20 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls. . .09 10 10 .09 
.16 14 .23 .26 Solid, 50 lb boxes... Scone —_ .14 .16 16 14 

26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 Sticks psa: Sidiginisieh ka ci aie ow <u ton 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 .45 .52 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 
21 .18 21 SO Cpe ON oi iis cwics's'ee lb. 18 .20 -20 18 
.07 06 .09 .08 Gembier, common 200 lb es.. .Ib. 06 .07 .07 .06 
.14 .08 .14 12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls... .Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
.09 084 12 ll Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .08} .09 .09 .084 
.50 45 .50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases. " 45 .50 .50 45 

Glauber s Salt, tech, ‘ol 
1.70 .7@ 1.00 .70 WE cca cn koxeels .00 1.70 1.70 1.00 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80 * 
3.34 3.20 3.34 3.24 ee eS , : Oe 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb ba; 

3.14 3.14 3.14 ES ee ee a hie en BB ee ee 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, sapere .20 .24 .24 .20 
.26 22 .26 .22 Pure white, bbls. oaks .23 26 .26 .22 
.16 .134 yi .15 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib dis. wee lb. .14 .14}4 .14} .14 
.12 103 = .15 11} Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... lb, ia .12 12} .12 
‘08 07 104 .08$  Saponification, tanks... ... Ib. 107} 108 ‘08 074 
.07 .06 .09 .073 _ Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. 07 .074 .07} .07 

35.00 15.00 35.00 15. 4 ee hy ag <4 lb _-. -.ton 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .09 j ke, 500 Ib bbls......... Ib. .06 09 .09 .06 

Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
“Oot .03 et .032 fine 140-150 lb bags..... Ib. .034 043 ot .03% 
-06 -063 .06 -06 Powd, 150 lb bags.........Ib. .06 .063 .06 .06 
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Cable—FERGUSJUNR 
Phone—O REGON 8107 


Swanson St. and Oregon Ave. -- 


An indispensable factor in any busi- 
ness is loyalty. Not only loyalty to 
the organization but to those we serve 


as well. Loyalty to our customers 


is a vital part of Fergusson service. 


ALEX. C. 
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SOLVENTS AND 


PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate 


Buty! Acetate, Nor. and Sec 
Amyl Acetate 


Butyl Propionate 
Amyl Propionate 
Butyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Lactate 


Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Amyl Alcohol 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 
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Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Stearate 
Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Tartrate 
Triacetine 


Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





that part at least of the decrease of over 
a million pounds will be overcome in the 
next few months. 

Dextrins — No further price changes 
have occurred since the reduction on June 
24th, of 10¢ a 100 lb., on the corn and white 
grades. Demand continues to remain 
rather spotty. 

Epsom Salt 
posed a duty of 25c 


The new tariff has im- 
a ewt., on this com- 
modity and importers were obliged to 
increase their price more nearly in line 
with domestic aay Importers are 
now offering U. 8. P. at $2.00 and tech- 
nical at $1.43 to $1.50 per ewt., according 
to quantity. 
Ethyl Acetate 
as given for the further reduction of butyl 


For the same reasons 


acetate, ethyl acetate reached lower figures 
during the month. Quotations 
at 9.7e a Ib. for tanks; 10.3¢ for carload 
drums and 10.9¢ for drums less carload. 

Fish Scrap 
very 


are now 


Trading was only of a 
offered 
little in the way of price concessions to 
The catch is 
Ground 
material remained unchanged as to price 


routine nature but sellers 
encourage heavier buying. 


said to have been rather spotty. 


but wet acidulated was reduced slightly, 
material now being offered at $3.50 per 

Until more definite news as to the 
catch is known, buyers are simply 
covering their immediate requirements. 

Formaldehyde — No change in price 
was made during the month, but ship- 
ments are lower, the inquiry for both 
domestic and foreign material was reported 
as being off. 

Glycerine No improvement in the 
present situation is noticeable and current 
prices are nominal at 13 @ 13%c a Ib., for 
the chemically pure. Dynamite is offered 
at 10% @ 10%4c in carlots, but shipments 
at this figure are very light. Considerable 
improvement is looked for later in the 
year from the anti-freeze trade as it is 
certain that automobile supply dealers 
will be larger distributors this year than 
they have been in the past. 

Gums — This market has continued to 
be one of unsettled conditions and de- 
clining prices. Demand is at a standstill 
and price reductions have not stimulated 
buying to any great extent. However, 
with a favorable return of business con- 
ditions, the gum market should react with 
immediately strong tendencies for sup- 
plies and imports are about only one-third 
normal and an acute shortage is likely to 
occur with even slight increased demand. 
Present conditions are not satisfactory and 
actual business has been done on shaded 
prices. Important revisions for the month 
are Batavia Dust E seeds to 8-8%c lb., 
Benzoin Sumatra, U. S. P., 37-38¢ lb. 


unit. 
new 


The Antwerp market has remained dull. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.20 .18 -20 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 .20 .20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
10 .35 40 35 BO TE ROS sais. 6:6:605-6:6% > .35 .40 40 85 
55 .50 55 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 55 55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Sianiab 
12 .09 12 .09 BOO TE DARE. . 60.6:6c en ccwes .09 By 12 .09 
17 .15 17 .15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... Ib: 15 BY 4 a 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 
CB.00 SEBO GE:00 - BECO... esas dd cecil ne eecaae ton 58.00 65.00 65.00 58 .00 
a we standard 136, Ib 
26 22 26 eS ere ee .14 14} .20 .14 
11 .10} 11 . 10} Daten Dust, 160 lb bags..... lb. .06 .064 | .06 
173 15 174 .16 E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... Ib. Os O83 13 .08 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
134 13 144 .13 RRB ixiz aukecranlset can lb. .07 .07} 13} .07 
304 .26 304 .29} Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases lb. .18} .19 24 .18} 
24 .214 24 .20 No. 2, 224 lb cases........ lb. 13 133 204 .13 
14 1 15 .134 No. 3, 180 Ib DAs. «.«.<..:00:5's lb. 07 07} 11} 07 
Benzoin aan U. 8. P. 120 lb 
40 .38 48 00 —-\' VOI soe cats tke ee ane 37 .38 .40 37 
Qusat Camden 112 lb bags, clean 
7 .14 15 .14 | a aE Ib. .16 17 wae: .16 
09 .08} 09 .08} Dark, amber.. sis .07} 08 .08 .O73 
14 Be be 14 .12 Light, MBO va eds awcwael lb. .12} .14 .14 12} 
36 .35 36 .35 WOME WINUGS .< s06 4 sacnw ue lb. 37 45 .45 37 
65 .58 65 ED TBO orn sere sin dis aces lb. 60 .62 .65 59 
Manila, 180-190 lb baskets 
173 Fe ie f 173 16 RPI IN co's <5 ace akg velo Miclerese lb. .16 . 16} .17} 16 
163 .15} 164 15 RAINED So exsied Ge eeiomiereioe lb. .14} sae . 164 144 
143 .134 14 .13 i Oe area eerie lb. 11} Be J 14 113 
19 oka 19 ae Ps aa bold, 224 Ib es........ lb. .16 18 19 16 
13} 13 134 .12 SARE AION 505. o oe ow «cca lb. 12 .12} 13} 12 
11 10 11 .074 East Indies chips, 180 lb — lb. 09 10 11 09 
21 .20 21 17 Pale bold, 180 lb bags... . Ib. .17} 18 21 .174 
16 15 16 a Pale nubs Pere lb. 124 .14 16 .123 
pees Newman Pontianak, 224 lb oases. ... 
23 .20 25} a2 Pale bold gen Nol..... Ib. 19 .20 21 .19 
15 .14} 15 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... lb. .134 .14 15 .134 
14 .134 14 .13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs.. .lb. .12} .13 .14 12% 
133 .13 13} 13 No. 2, 80- 85 lb cases.... Ib. 12 .12} .134 Be 
13 12 13 a2 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases... .Ib. 11 12 ko ey | 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
7 .50 7 SE re te re eee .50 .57 7 .50 
38 .35 38 .35 No. 2 fair-pale. ........ .35 38 38 35 
Brown n Chips, 224-226 i 
12 10 12 10 CN Sis skids .10 .12 12 10 
ny ere ee Bush “Chips, 224-226 iby 
40 .38 40 .38 OE. bs ccc tine nos lb. .38 .40 40 38 
wane. sess Pale Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
26 24} 26 SeEe  Naphe ah ain emma eaten Jindal .244 .26 26 244 
* Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
.72 35 60 .26 lb bags & 300 lb casks. —_ 32 33 .40 .32 
.20 PER bees, |, sataome PGT, PRO Oe: occlu u ccs. “Seams 25.00 25.00 25.00 
20 .14 20 ‘17 Hematine cry stals, 400 Ib bbls it .14 18 -48 .14 
ll sal 11 Pe Ss Pante, SOO DOIG. <a. ccc ccs ooeas Be | A S| a 
.033 .03 .03% .034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks lb. 03 .034 .034 .03 
17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 1 ee ee ee 16.00 16. 6.00 
.60 .60 60 .60 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... Me Seu, .60 .60 .60 
.58 .48 56 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs. lb. .48 .50 .50 .48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.90 Oe “sex ° eee South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Hy —— Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
26 .24 26 24 WONMOROW Sec Gs ccsiith cast Ib. .24 .26 .26 .24 
Hydroxvamine a —— BS tos ec ocate 3.15 3.15 3.15 
15 12 15 .12 Hypernie, 51°, b bbls... . 1b. ae .15 15 12 
1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, bls Sie /eterereste Ib. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
18 15 18 15 20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 .18 15 
12 .12 Synthetic, eee Pe. wees wie 3 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
10 .09 10 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. J .10 .10 .09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 OTS THN, 5.65 oc 46% 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
12 .10 12 .10 Oxide, English.......... Ib. .10 3 .12 .10 
03} .024 03} .024 Red, Spanish........... lb. .024 .03} .03} .024 
90 .85 .85 | sg yl — 50 gal drs gal. -85 -90 : .85 
18 .16 20 -17 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases...... .14} .15 .154 .144 
70.00 60. 70.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 ib bgs NY.. 60.00 70.00 70. 60.00 
AB O0 “RB cakes <esd%0 Lead Acetate, bbls wks.. “100 = 12.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 
White crystals, 500 ‘Ib bbls 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 WOM ogo cacisitin wee 100 lb. 12.00 13.00 14.50 12.00 
15 .13 15 13 Arsenate, drs lo-1 wks..... - 13 .16 16 lg 
See yon 100 lb ma % eiratere 1.00 1.00 i; 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 NICAL, GINS 65 cs OO ID. sc acee 7.75 7.75 6.10 
14 .14 14 .14 Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls — re .14 .14 .14 
18 .173 18 es | ee en .173 .18 18 By 
.08 .08$ 08 .083 Oxide Litharge, 500 lb — Ib. wae aiate .08 08? .08 
.09 .094 09 .094 Red, 500 Ib bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .09 2 “Oot 
.09 .09 .09 White, 500 Ib bbls wks...Ib. ..... .09 094 .09 
.08 -08} 08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib.  ..... .08 08? 08 
57.00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... 57.60 57.60 57.60 
57.30 62.30 ae — 57.90 57.90 57.90 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags.....ton ..... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls a. -100 _ taiaiaie 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
17 15 17 .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ gal. 15 J 17 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1e-1 om 
063 .053 06} ere ree eae 05} .053 .052 
08 083 5t .08} kagneet, = 51°, 600 lb bbls..... Ib. .084 .08 .08} .08} 
.03 ; .03 .03 hips, 1 ib ee Ib. .03 .03 .034 .03 
is .123 .123 .124 Solid, 50 tb er se ia .12} - 123 
26.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 ieee aa ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
.08 -073 = .08— OFS COW NB sini eiciccctccvas Ib. .073 .08 .08 .07} 
.25 22 300 .00 Madder, Duteh............; Ib. .32 .25 .25 .22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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SYNTHETIC} 
NITROGEN 





Wheat 


special 


Naphtha 


do You want? 


Ammonium Carbonate 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Calcium Nitrate 


Nitrate of Ammonia F YOU have a particular problem 

that can be met only by a particular 
r kind of Naphtha, come to us. We 
Nitrate of Potash specialize in fractionating narrow dis- 
tillation ranges to meet individual speci- 
Nitrite of Soda 


fications. Our men can “come through” 


—call on them. We get high efficiency 


: rubber solvents, grease-cutting Naph- 
Sal Ammoniac thas, all special cleaning Naphthas, and 
a score of other special Naphthas—all 
U from pure petroleum products. They re- 

rea place such products as Toluol and Ben- 
zol—to the good of the product. You 
can have samples of any special fraction 
you want—ask and you shall receive— 
without charge, of course. 


0000000000000 0 0008 
AMERICAN MINERAL 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. SPIRITS COMPANY 


Incorporated 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 
3520 W. 140th Street 
1150 BROADWAY Cleveland, O. 
Chemical Solvents Co., 110 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. New York 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


July 1930 $1.191 





Intermediates — While shipments are 
considerably below the record output of a 
year ago prices continue to show little 
recession. Resorcinol was reduced to 
$1.00 by a large Pennsylvania factor. 


Lead Acetate — Due to the reduction 
in acetic acid, a decline was made of Ic 
per pound bringing the brown, broken, 
down to 11-12¢ and the white, crystal, to 
12-13¢ per lb. 

Lithopone — Shipments against con- 
tract were satisfactory. The 30% zinc 
sulfide grade was the poorest moving of 
the entire group but producers experienced 
no difficulty in making sales on the basis 
of 5%ec a lb. Stocks of imported are not 
excessive for this period of the year. 

Mercury — The market has been rather 
quiet for the past month. A slight reduc- 
tion was made in domestic bringing the 
price level down to $119 @ $120 per flask. 
Imported remains in the same strong 
position and the price of $124.50 has re- 


mained unchanged for the past ten 
months. 
Methanol — Unsettled conditions have 


prevailed for a long period. Second hands 
have been offering material at reduced 
prices. Demand is considerably below 
normal and while producers have not 
announced any reductions the situation 
is very competitive. 

Nickel Salts — Demand from auto- 
mobile trade has been slow, but is partly 
counter-balanced by moderate move- 
ment in electrical and hardware lines. 
Exports for first five months tg 


to 125,115 lbs., as against 225,790 lbs., 
1929. 
Phenol — Prices have shown little 


tendency to change although the demand 
is lower due to continued curtailment in 
the plastic industry. The petroleum field 
has continued to take shipments in rather 
heavy volume. 

Potassium Bichromate — Present 
tanning activity is slow but with leather 
now on the protective list increased 
activity is expected in the near future. 
Prices are firm at 834-914e according to 
quantity. 

Potash Caustic — No change has 
occurred for some time in this commodity 
as prices are closely controlled abroad. 
Imports for the first five months of this 
year show an appreciable falling off, 
amounting to only 4,421,932 lbs., as 
against 6,667,958 lbs., for the same period 
in 1929. 

Potassium Chlorate — Imports for 
the first five months increased over the 
corresponding period a year ago, the exact 
figures being, 6,175,928 lbs. in 1930 and 
5,706,681 Ibs. in 1929. Match manufac- 
turers are curtailing buying activity 
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1929 Current 1930 
High Low High Low eee High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
-063 -06 064 .06 Re er eee 06 06} .064 .06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs ol 
36.00 36.00 37.00 27.00 OR ran 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 vy mig shipment..... on keeon 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton nee 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb bbls 
- 103 .10 . 103 5D NB oon sn. oe pee aed wees .10 .10} . 10} .10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
.42 -42 .42 | SEO AT RR er i ewes .42 42 .42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Te: dercies .50 .50 .50 
1.25 1.00 bee. (eee Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
.10} .093 .10} .09%  Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. .09% -10} .10} .093 
.26 25 25 .23 Stearate, BVIB....6csccccs lb. .25 .26 .26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
.24 .19 .24 .24 ON is cite iemancesicae ee .19 ae .19 
.08} .08 .084 .08 Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... lb. .08 .08} .08} .08 
.06 eR Séesn denen Dioxide, ‘tech ( eroxide) drs lb. .U44 .06 .06 .04} 
.50 .35 Ore, pow — or granular 
.034 .024 .034 .03 ric eS ee lb. .024 .03 .03 .023 
Oa 034 044.04 80-85 %, pple eo eae Rr 03 -.03$ =. 034 
.05 .04 .054 .05 SE-B8 ys DOM. 6 ccaceces > .04 .043 .044 .04 
.084 .07 .073 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... .07 .08 .08 .07 
Nom. .034 Nom. .034 Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39 000 Bark, African............. fo re 32.00 33.00 32.00 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
2.05 2 05 Mercurous chloride ......... a ao5% 2.05 2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 132.00 121.00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask 120.00 124.00 124.50 116.00 
.74 .67 .74 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline........... lb. .67 .69 .69 -67 
re 200 lb. 
1.55 1.50 1.80 OCOD 5 RIDER oa caw anusavesacuces 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta-phenyiene-diamine 300 Ib. 
.90 .80 .94 ee EA eae .80 84 .84 .80 
Mutetabnsnedinniine, 300 8 
Pes .67 .74 42 cpa cha sne sees eine Ib. .67 .69 .69 .67 
Methanol 
on (Wood Alcohol),.... 
.65 .51 .58 .46 ) ae rr ee gal. .38 .42 .48 .38 
65 .53 .60 -47 976 - Ee re gal. .39 43 .49 .39 
.68 .53 .63 .44 Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal. ..... .424 .50 .42 
.66 .54 .58 .48 Synthetic tanks.......... re .404 .50 -403 
Methanol antifreeze 763%... 
ER ee errs 31 dl 31 
.95 .95 .95 95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... gal. -- Nom. Nom. Nom. 
.85 43 .90 .68 I cs os Cana wet gal. .65 70 Br i 3 .65 
.95 .85 .95 85 Anthraquinone, . ae ee .70 75 .85 .70 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
ies hee peers paca Glycol 20 Ib exten =o db fe Kepes 5c teas ree 
.60 45 60 .55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... 45 45 .45 45 
.50 50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr., .Ib.  ..... 50 .50 .50 
80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 Mica, dry grd. bags WEB. 506% tS. 65.00 80.00 .00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 We vseas deaas Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... Mb acess 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... 1 
.75 .70 .75 -70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. ib. .70 .75 75 .70 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
4.20 3.75 4.20 3.95 oe ee rere lb. 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
.07 | .07 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags... - .06 .07 .07 .06 
.044 .03 .04} .044 Myrobalans 25%, liq a .03% .04} 04} .03} 
.08} .05 .08} .08 50% Solid, 50 Tb boxes. . es .05 .054 05} .05 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 a ree Da anaae 41.00 41.00 41.00 
40.00 26.50 40.00 32.50 PN ie iu tk Se Oe — renee 25.00 26.50 25.00 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 ae ern 24.50 27.50 24.50 
Naphtha, v.m. & p. (iecdorined 
.18 .16 .18 3 on | Oren | epee .16 .16 .16 
Nephahalene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
.054 .05} .06 .05 eee ee Di sean .054 054 .05} 
.044 .044 04; .044 Crushed, chipped bgs a a. canes 04} 04} .044 
.05 .05 .05 .05 Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....lb. ..... .05 .05 .05 
.24 .20 .24 21 Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs. . Ib. .20 21 21 .20 
.40 .37 .38 .35 Oxide, 100 lb ‘kegs i ¢ nq .o0 .40 .40 on 
.13 oan .093 .09 Salt bbl. 400 bbls Ib NY...Ib.  ..... .13 .13 .13 
.13 .13 9 .083 Single, 400 lb bbls NY.....Ib. ..... -13 .13 -13 
—- free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.28 1.30 i a | pe rere Ib. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 .984 1.20 .984 Sulfate, 8 re lb. .984 1.20 1.20 .984 
18.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, | eT re ton 14.00 16.00 18.00 14. 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
.10} .09 .10} -10} eer emere ee lb. .09 .094 .094 .09 
.36 .25 Nom. .40 Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .1b. -25 .36 .36 .25 
4.00 3.40 4.00 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, UE SETS. kanes 3.00 3.40 3.00 
.25 .25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bblis.Ib. ..... .25 .25 .25 
a5 .14 15 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 15 .14 
- 164 -16 Nom. .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... lb. .16 -164 16} .16 
.13 a by .18 or a Sera lb. sae .13 13 Bt 
50.00 30.00 50.00 45.00 Oak Bark, ground........... = 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 eRe peeaRES 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb ane 
.134 113 .13} Dan 2 APRN Alaris ane tg cate ore wigtatalre lb. .113 .13 13 11? 
2.25 2.15 .25 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb a. we Deo .25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
65 .50 65 .50 Orthochlorophenol, drums... .lb. .50 65 65 50 
.28 18 .28 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... lb 25 .25 85 18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
.10 .07 .07 .06 So Se ea ree lb. 07 .10 .10 .07 
aie yma 1200 
.33 .30 .35 .32 oe ree Ib. .30 .33 .30 .30 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 lb - 
.18 16 18 Sei. | RRRRRES VERE RE Oa RRR .16 18 .18 .16 
.90 85 .90 .85 Orthonitro hhenol, 350 Ib dr. .85 -90 .90 .85 
.30 .25 31 .29 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-1 ib 25 30 .30 .25 
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Sulphuric Acid 


60° AND 66° COMMERCIAL 
66° TEXTILE CLEAR 


Copper Sulphate 


GRANULAR--LARGE, MEDIUM AND SMALL CRYSTALS 


Production of Tennessee Copper Company, Copperhill, Tenn. 
















SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


EXCLUSIVE SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
GENERAL OFFICES---621-625 GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


















A product 
whose properties 


Aluminum Stearate whose prope 


PROPERTIES useful to you. 


Imparts body to mineral and vegetable oils, 
Ether, Benzol, Naphtha, Turpentine and other 


solvents. As little as 5% will solidify a light _ TECHNICAL DATA 
pale paraffine oil. Is water repellent. Bulletins are available giving detailed in- 
formation about its properties and uses in 
PRESENT USES paint, varnish and grease production. 









Paint and Varnish manufacture as a —_ 


1. Suspension medium Send for information 


2. Flatting agent and free sample 


= 
3. Bodying Agent 


R 4 











CRD CORD COD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHD CHI CHI CHD 
Grease manufacture 8 MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS f 
To body oils and greases Second and Mallinckrodt Sts. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterproofing agent for ? Please send me a sample of Aluminum ? 
Stucco and cement products 3 Stearate and data on its use in ; 
on Paint, piesa aia 
MALLINCKRODT css ; 
CHEMICAL WORKS ; Oita: cutcscicsapnccminneerccins 
A constructive force in the chemical industry since 1867 ey ee ; 
Hee: FAHD OPI SHI GPHI OHI THI SHI THI THIS HITHISCHITHISCHIGHISHIC HI 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1 00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


July 1930 $1.191 





temporarily. A decline of 4c a lb. was 
put into effect during the month. 

Potassium Permanganate — Fairly 
good movement has been noted against 
contracts but new is spotty. 
Prices are firm at 16 @ 16%c per lb. 

Pyridin — The demand for this product 
has decreased sharply. Imports for the 
first five months of 1930 amounted to only 
1,064 Ibs. as against 20,813 Ibs. in 1929. 

Rosins The decidedly weak tone 
which has been characteristic of the Rosin 
market continued further during the past 
month. Prices have continued to fall to 
new low points and there seems to be no 
clear that improvement 
would occur for sometime. The demand 
for immediate shipments has fallen off even 
from the low point of June. 

Sal Soda — Slight improvement has 
been noted from the textile centers. 
Routine inquiry for cleaning purposes has 
remained unchanged. 

Salt Cake — Lack of sufficient supplies 
resulted in continuance of firm 
prices. With the gradual reduction in 
older methods for manufacturing muriatic, 
scarcity should continue — indefinitely. 
Current prices are quoted at $20-%25 a ton. 

Shellac This commodity has shown 
extreme weakness in the past month, 
prices falling to the lowest levels that have 
existed for the past twenty years. 

Soda Ash The decline in shipments 
which became definitely noticeable last 
month has continued through July, with 
the soap industry curtailing activities still 
further. have esti- 
mated the reduction as high as 10% below 
With the con- 
sumption production of gasoline 
showing definite increases over last year it 
is not surprising that shipments to this 
industry has shown some improvement. 
Exports have, on the other hand, increased 
over last year. In the first five months of 
1930 exports amounted to 31,863,173 lbs., 
as against 24,822,016 lbs. in the same 
period a year ago. 

Soda Caustic — Manufacturers have 
estimated the decrease in tonnage actually 
shipped during the month of July at about 
10°, when with the same 
month a year ago. 

Sodium Cyanide — With automobile 
production for first six months at a low 
ebb and with many of the companies 
completely shut down for vacations, 
demand and shipments are only fair. 

Sodium Nitrate — A reduction of 5c 
a ewt. was made in the new provisiona! 
prices announced by With 
prices more definitely known, increased 
activity is expected. The new Chilean 
nitrate Combine should tend towards 
stabilized prices and keener competition 


business 


indication any 


have 


Several producers 


the figures for last year. 
and 


compared 


importers. 
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1929 1028 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
75 70 .75 hy ; | ae ANS ieee Re ES .. SER Ib. .70 75 75 .70 
Rig .16 17 .16 Osage rene, crystals. . lb. .16 17 OEE .16 
074 .07 .07 .07 er Ib 07 073 07} .07 
15 .144 15 .144 | Powdered, 100 lb bags..... Ib 143 15 15 .143 
Paraffin, refd, 200 Ib cs — 
063 O44 063  .06} 123-127 deg.M P......... 04 04} 04} 044 
.07 .04 .072 .07$ 128-132 deg. M. P........ ib 04 .063 .06} .044 
(072 .064 .08$ .08 — 133-137 deg. M.P....... Ib 06} .07$ .074 06 
.28 . 204 .28 .20} Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..lb. . 204 .23 .23 .20 
1.05 1.00 05 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib bg. .lb 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 Oe ee ie re Ib 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.15 99 1.15 1.15 Aminophenol, 100 lb keg... . Ib. 92 1.25 1.02 92 
65 .50 -65 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... lb 50 .65 .65 50 
saeae:  Anierite Wegener Coumarone, 330 Ib drums. lb sigs jue eae 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. .gal 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbl: 
20 a7 -20 17 i IEP 'b 17 .20 20 17 
55 50 .55 50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. Ib: 50 55 55 50 
Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls «4 
55 48 .59 | er Cerra y em eee 48 55 .55 48 
= eee 1200 lb = 
6 23 .32 eRe a AERTS 24 6 26 23 
Nitro-orthotoiuidine, 300 lb 
2.85 2.75 2.85 Sb SAB re a tenia on 2.75 > 2.85 2.75 
45 .55 50 ir tweed A 185 lb bbls. 50 .50 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 1p. 
94 .92 .94 92 NPUD isc atscosecesendioss“an aes oar lb. 92 .M 94 92 
31 29 .30 30 Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbis... .Ib. 29 is al 29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 
1.20 Ee be eee RUG cde ee ea eee ib Las 1.20 1.20 1.15 
an 175 |b 
75 7 .41 | ree. lb. 70 .75 75 70 
Tebenaeiiilenihiaide. 410 lb 
22 20 .22 20 MBSE NMED 2 ica: 5:35 ates Sere > 20 .22 22 20 
42 38 .42 40 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. 38 .40 40 38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Ban 
27 25 .25 20 BOOT OBS 66.56 cccccew ae Mr tera sat 27 27 
.25 .23 .23 17 BON BOOB 5 6 oie ewewwes Me. acsiaese .25 25 2% 
25 OG: asain arms Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. Ib. 25 Nom. Nom. 25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amy! Ace- 
NED ng Wienralter ey Sponge as oe ols 
02} .02 .03 024 Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. 02 .024 02 02 
16 13 .13 20 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... Ib. 4} 15 15 14} 
Pheny! - Al vol Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3 MOO TD HONS soos sn < csccc Hs secs 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Pheaylligdaen” Hydrochloride 
rer ere ee re ee lb. 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 


3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 
4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 
4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 
5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
40 .20 -40 35 

60 -374 = .65 60 
32 31 32 32 

46 44 46 46 

35 Be oscaes _ikeen's 

20 18 -20 18 
45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 
-64 .63 -64 -63 
10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 
-70 65 -70 .70 
45.00 40.00 45.00 40 00 
3.50 3.30 3.30 3.30 
-07} .06} ‘ort -O7} 
.074 .0705 .07 -074 
9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 
9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 
12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 
18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 
36.75 36.40 36.40 36.40 
27.50 27.00 27.00 27.00 
47.75 47.30 47.30 47.30 
.14 -093 .094 .09 
.09} .09 .09 -08} 
-13} -13 -12 12 


Phos avon Acid (see Superphos- 
phate 

Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 

Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. .ton 


(Uy AL errr ton 
COMER, do wiccaines seen ton 
iy A) rere ton 
Wily Ae a ee er ton 


77-76 % basis. 
Tennessee, 72% basis. ... 
—— Oxychloride 


Yellow, 110 lb cases — 
a. 100 Ib os. tb 
Trichloride, cylinders...... 
—— Anhydride, 100 lb vole 
Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
bags, bbls, Pa. wks.... ton 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
Destructive dist. Ib 


a. ee 
Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 
Pitch ee Seer ee 


Coeccererecccccerecees 


Potash 
ee papa wks, solid.. 
Potash Salts, ‘Rough Kainit 


12 og. basis bulk.. .ton 
oe Serre ton 
DAGTGDS PUN oi.5 osc sce escéc cus 
20 2 basis bulk......... ton 
30% basis bulk......... ton 
Pots Pos n Acetate ......... lb. 


— Muriate, 80% = 
Pot. & Mag. Sulfate. 48% teak 

Oe vy ton 
— Sulfate, 90% basis 


Pere 
Pecans Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
Ib bbls 


Ib. 
= Crystals, 725 _ 
feud. ‘725 lb cks wks... Ib: 
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3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
5.25 5.50 550 5.25 
peaks 5.75 5.75 5.75 
BEY 6.25 6.25 6.25 
cues 5.00 5.00 5.00 
20 25 25 .20 
374.42 ‘42 374 
31 _— —_ 
a 44 44 44 
.20 125 (25 .20 
16 18 20 16 
37 00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
63 64 64 63 
8.00 1060 10.60 8.00 
65 70 70 65 


40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 


06} 06} 06} 06} 
.0705 08 .08 .0705 
cues 9.20 9.20 9.10 
rae’ 9.70 9.70 9.60 
eee 12.65 12.65 12.50 
eee 19.15 19.15 18.95 

20 .30 .30 27 
rrr 37.15 37.15 36.75 
verte’ 27.80 27.80 27.50 
wees 48.25 48.25 47.75 

09} .10 10 094 

083 .09} 094 .083 

13 .13} 134 113 
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ETHER 


Concentrated 
U.S. P. 


Motor 


Commercial 


—_—S=St 


Other AMER-SOL Products 


—Controlled, Tested and Proven 
for Quality and Uniformity 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 
(Pure and Denatured) 
ETHYL ALCOHOL, ANHYDROUS 
(Pure and Denatured) 
ANTI-FREEZE ALCOHOL 
(Completely Denatured, Formula No. 5) 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
COLLODION 
AMMONIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
SODIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
TINCTURE OF IODINE, U. S. P. 
IODINE, RESUBLIMED 


Information concerning any of the products of this 
Company can be readily obtained from any of our 
Sales Offices or from our Executive Offices. 


AMERICAN 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


122 East 42nd Street, (Chanin Building) 
New York City 


Plants: 


Everett, Mass. Harvey, La. New Orleans, La. 
Agnew, Cal. Albany, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses throughout the country 
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A Valuable 
Reagent for the 


Newer Industrial 


Metals 


ee! 


Sn organic reagent known 
as “Cupferron” was origin- 
ally recommended for the analy- 
sis of copper and iron. Further 
investigation has shown that it 
is also one of the best precipi- 
tants for the separation of tita- 
nium, zirconium, and thorium 
from the other metals. The in- 
creasing industrial use of these 
newer metals requires a depend- 
able source for this reagent in 
high purity. 

Cupferron was one of the first 
products made by the organic 
chemical division of Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories. Since that 
time, it has been produced con- 
sistently in the high degree of 
purity needed for the analysis 
of ores and metallurgical prod- 
ucts containing the newer metals. 


Eastman Cupferron can be 
safely used in the most critical 
separations. 





CUPFERRON 











Eastman Kodak Company 


Chemical Sales Department 


Rochester, New York 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 





Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





for synthetic producers. The July, Sep- 
tember positions are quoted at $2.02 
carlots and $1.99 for 100 ton lots; October- 
December $2.05; January at $2.08 and 
February to June $2.10 carlots with the 
usual 3c differential for 100 ton lots. 
Nitrate production for June amounted to 
202,657 tons as against 215,400 tons for 
May 1930. World stocks at the beginning 
of June amounted to 2,311,000 metric 
tons, a decrease of 12,000 tons from the 
previous month. 

Sodium Phosphate — Shipments of 
the tri-calt have been very satisfactory and 
prices have remained firm despite con- 
tinued increase in production. The di- 
salt is now moving out in slightly better 
tonnage due to a small, but nevertheless, 
definite improvement in the silk-weighing 
industry. 

Sodium Prussiate, Yellow — Prices 
were unaltered. Curtailment in the paint 
and dry color industries has reflected itself 
in smaller shipments. Imports for the 
first five months amounted to 698,000 lbs., 
compared with 718,508 Ibs., in 1929. 

Sodium Silicate —- Demand from the 
corrugated-box board trade is slower this 
year than last but is still quite satisfactory. 
A slight increase in shipments of water 
white is noted due to the slightly improved 
conditions in the silk-weighing centers. 
No change from quoted prices have been 
made in the past month. Export ship- 
ments for the first five months of 1930 
were 25,595,561 lb. as against 27,502,909 
lbs. for the same period in 1929. 

Sodium Silicofluoride — A reduction 
lb. was announced by both 
domestic producers and importers. With- 
drawals for the laundry trade were fairly 
active. The new prices ranged between 
4 @ 4%c a lb. depending upon quantity. 

Starch — No further price reductions 
have been made since June 24th when 
the powdered and pearl grades were 
reduced 10¢ a ewt. 

Sodium Sulfide — Prices continued 
firm for domestic material in spite of a 
rather light demand. It was rumored 
in the trade that imported could be 
obtained for immediate delivery at a 
slight concession. 

Superphosphate — Poor demand and 
large supplies continued to dominate the 
fertilizer market and further weakness in 
the superphosphate price structure was 
shown when prices were reduced to the 
basis of $8.50 per ton. Tag sales for fer- 
tilizer in June amounted to 83,096 tons 
comparing unfavorably with 102,053 tons 
during the same month in 1929. However 
some encouragement is noted from the 
fact that the total sales for the seven 
months period, Dec.-June amounted to 
5,412,355 tons as against 5,237,851 tons 


of 34c¢ a 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
my & .14 Bf 16 Binoxiate, 300 Ib bbls......Ib. .14 okt she .14 
.30 .30 .30 -30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs......Ib. sneee: Gee .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
.053 .053 .05} -05} IONE ccc oescccus ocak , 053 .053 .053 .05} 
Chlorate crystals, —— 112 
.09 -08} .09 -06 Se) ee |S .08 .084 .09 .08 
-054 -054 .05} .05 Chloride, crys DR cckena lb. .054 .06 .06 .054 
.28 .23 .28 ae Chromate, kegs........... lb. -23 -28 .28 .23 
.574 .55 -574 55 Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... lb. .55 .573 .574 .55 
.13 Se es -113 Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl...Ib. a2 13 .13 .i2 
.24 .16 she -16 SG ROP rrr Ib. -20 .24 .24 .20 
213 one 12 Fe tt Perchlorate, casks wks.....lb. sak 13 12 i i | 
Posmeagnein, USP, ase 500 
. 163 .16 .15} .15 & 100 lb drs wks........ ; -16 - 16} .16} .16 
.40 .38 .38 .37 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . . lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
a -183 .18} .18 Yellow, 500 Ib casks..... lb. 184 -21 ‘an .184 
.51 .51 -51 .51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg. .Ib. ..... | at .21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
25 al 25 SBE... .seaassanwaeeusnwace’s eae lb. 21 .23 .23 $i 
5.00 Oe setl “eweas Propyl Furoate, 1 Ib tins..... eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.05 .04 -05 - Pumice Stone, lump bags.....lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
.06 .04 .06 0 OO oars xcs. 0008 00 ; .044 -06 .06 04} 
.03 .02 .03 “02 Pena fot 350 lb bags..... Ib. 023 -03 .03 023 
-034 .03 -034 .03} Putty, commercial, _— - 100 lb. wae .03 ot .03 
.054 .05 .054 .05 Linseed Oil, kegs. . 2 ae .05 .05 .05 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums Cone gal. 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
-134 13 13 13 ee L . COe —_ 18 13? .13} 13 
.04 .03 .04 “03 Quieabe, ee tks.. .03 .04 .04 .03 
-04} -034 .04 -034 450 lb bbis o-1.......... .034 .03% .03% .034 
.04 -05} .05 .04 35% he «tig 450 lb bbl ‘Ib. -04} 054 “Ost .053 
.05 .05 .05 .05 Solid, 63 %, 100 Ib bales cif. .lb. .05 .05} .05 .05 
-05} .05 .05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... | ree .05} .05} .05} 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 lb 
.06 .054 .06 .05} LO EE eer: lb. .05} .06 .06 .054 
.13 .10 .13 .10 Solid, 100 ib boxes......... lb. .10 .13 .13 .10 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 ark, ee re rere 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 OO EEO ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
-46 .44 .46 -45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. .40 44 .45 .40 
.18 | ea eae ee Red Sanders Wood, gerd bbis..Ib. ..... .18 .18 18 
1,25 1.15 1.35 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ lb. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
-62 .57 .57 SY ce Pre er mre er re: gal. .57 .58 .58 oF 
84 .60 .62 .62 BOGE OUD 66 k:6)<0 06548 gal .60 .61 61 .60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 lb... unit 
9.25 7.45 9.75 8.20 BE crac etchseelera Osa aie emake mereiae te 5.60 7.75 6.50 
9.25 7.70 9.80 8.25 BP saataeRe Re Sea RES eaters 5.60 8.00 6.50 
9.27 8.30 9.95 8.60 OO ee an re ee 5.624 8.17 6.55 
9.27 8.40 10.10 8.65 Pid wabanuceeeeeeceee | Geaw 5.62 8.45 6.55 
9.45 8.40 10.10 8.75 hei cetsderaeeucsecaneces Asem 5.65 8.45 6.60 
9.50 8 40 10.10 8.75 PE. cce te Glace sa wenseeewes ee'eis 5.65 8.55 6.60 
9.50 8.40 10.15 8.80 LANGE hse AAR R ete “Ewes 5.67 8.58 6.60 
9.55 8.45 10.15 8.85 Ti, 6 AP RAER RADARS NER ESS. NEKO 5.76 8.65 6.65 
9.85 8.50 10.30 8.85 MEG cceccewuwaseseee teases penee 5.724 8.80 6.70 
10.30 8.93 11.00 nlae)0—l(ité«C cca Chew auwew ers ace hanes 6.25 8.95 7.00 
11.30 9.00 11.65 10.15 PRE aicispaterelsieesilo Nueenee Sra mas 6.50 9.25 7.25 
12.30 9.30 12.65 10.40 Ns ch na eA OER eS. Aes 7.60 9.85 8.30 
30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 RottenStone,bagsmines....ton 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
.08 .05 .08 .07 Lump, imported, bbls...... lb. -05 .07 .07 .05 
me .09 .12 .09 Select ee ee lb. .09 .12 12 .09 
.05 .02 .05 .02 Powdered, bbls........... lb. .02 .05 .05 .02 
.05 044 .05 .044 Sago Flour, ‘150 Ib Lc. lb. .044 .05 .05 .044 
1.00 R00 seus ee Sal Soda, bb Tee 100. is. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96 % o-l wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 eS eee sw ceaia ton 18.00 25.00 25.00 18.00 
couse, double refd om 
Ot .06}4 ot .06} 450-500 lb bbls. ae .063 .06 .06} 064 
.O1 -013 .O1 .014 Satin, White, 500 lb bbls. peewee Be Sees .O1 .O14 O14 
.61 47 .623 .49 Shellac Bone dry bbls........ lb. .28 .33 47 .28 
45 .40 .55 .45 ee eee lb. .25 .28 .40 .25 
.47 .39 .58 .47 Superfine, bags............ Ib. 23 .29 .39 .23 
.44 .36 .55 .42 , eo ere lb. .23 .26 .34 .23 
.57 .53 .57 .53 Schaeffer's Salt, kegs.......-.. lb. .53 57 87 .53 
11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
Bee FP REO icine daoe Air floated bags........ ee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Coen Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
33:00 «3916.00 “S300 T5100. =" MER. 66 i ccccccccncees ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, - c-1 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 NE cas cae mane s cece 2 >. SOS 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.34} 1.344 2.29 2.40 58% light, bags....... 100 Ib ieee 1.344 1.344 1.34} 
1.32 1.32 1.323 1.323 Genitast, bags o-1 wks. 100 lb. veewe 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda Seana, 76% grnd & flake 
3.35 3.35 4.21 4.16 Cn Ee ee 3.35 3.35 3.35 
2.95 2.95 3.91 3.76 76% oat te Lamecelheee Co 2.95 2.95 2.95 
.90 3 3. 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... i an 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 lb 
.06} 04} .05 .043 rer Seecaee 1 .05 .054 054 .04 
.19 [an Gacee, “awea-s Arsenate, ae Seeereen Ib .18 .19 .19 .18 
1.50 i, er ee Arsenite, drums.......... gal. 75 1.00 1.00 .75 
2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bioarby 400 Ib bbi NY’..100'Ib. Hones 2.41 2.41 2.41 
Chemical Markets Aug. ’30: X XVII, 2 
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ss “COLUMBIA BRAND” | 








Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND 
LIQUID 





Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY ci SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 


=I[- ] io f— | Fe] Oe | 





——==o41c 


First Nationa, Bank BLpa., 


50 Broap Srreet 
CINCINNATI, OHIO New York 
ENE If lf JIL joy joi 
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GAMBLE’S INTERNATIONAL NAVAL STORES 
YEAR BOOK FOR 1930-31 


Most Important Book Dealing with Spirits Turpentine 
and Rosins Issued in Ten Years 





Covers the World’s Production, Marketing and Consumption of these Com- 
modities, and Course of Markets in This and Other Countries. 





Twenty-eight Charts Covering Crops, Exports, Market Movements—175 pages 
of Most Complete and Most Reliable Information Available. Index to Contents 
sent on request. 


Mailed to any Address in the World on receipt of $3.00. 





WEEKLY NAVAL STORES REVIEW 
P. O. Box 948, Savannah, Georgia 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





for the same period last year. Production 
of bulk superphosphate amounted 
408.905 tons in May with 
388,241 tons in April and 345,916 tons in 
May of 1929. Shipments in May totalled 


to 
compared 


only 143,738 tons against 366,207 tons in 
April. Stocks on hand at the end of May 


were 741,394 tons compared with 621,258 
tons in April. 
Tin Crystals 
tin market the price of this commodity 
declined le a lb. during the early part of 
the month only to react again to higher 
prices, with the final net result of a decline 


In sympathy with the 


of Me. 

Tin Tetrachloride 
the silk-weighing 
during the past month. 
tal a decline and slight increase was made 


- Shipments into 
industry were heavier 


As with the erys- 


month. 
announced that the probable 
for the remainder of the 
17,100 tons. 

Sharp curtailment of pro- 


during the Tin producers associa- 


tion have 
curtailment 
year will be 

Toluene 
duction activity has prevented any serious 
price cuts, except in the far west, where 
some shading of prices has been reported. 
and steel industry, 
about 62°, has reduced shipping schedules 
to their var:ous units until these 
industries feel the impetus of increased 
it is unlikely that any 


The iron operating at 
and 


business activity, 
improvement in the coaltar tonnage will 


occur. 
Turpentine — The chief buyer of this 
commodity, the paint trade, was still 


purchasing in hand-to-mouth quantities 
that the demand still remains very 
poor. Prices exhibited a tendency 
wards the latter portion of the month. 


so 
to- 


- Demand has been rather weak 
for the past month. All grades of Car- 
nauba were reduced 2c a lb. Beeswax has 
been in rather heavy supply and con- 
sequently prices were reduced “4c alb. A 
slight reduction was noted in montan, the 
last quotations being °c a lb. 


Waxes 


OILS AND FATS 


Jastor Oil — Small lot trading pre- 
vailed in this commodity. A fair amount 
of inquiries were made for larger quanti- 
ties but sales were restricted. No change 
in prices were recorded. 

Chinawood Oil — Demand has con- 
tinued to remain practically at a stand- 
still for the past month, while stocks both 
spot and in China have continued to 
accumulate to such a point that further 
reductions were made as an inducement 
to buyers to step into the market in a 
really substantial way. As a result, spot 
bbl. in the local market dropped to a low 
of 9'%e and sales for August shipment in 
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29 1928 Current 193 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.07% .07 .07 .064 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. lb. .07 .074 .O74 .07 
.04 .04 .04 .04 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib.  ..... .04 .04 .04 
1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 400 ib bbls NY. .100 Ib. ~ 2.30 2.30 2.30 
11 06} .06} O52 Chlorate, ......6... wks. = 05} .073 .08 .053 
13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 Chloride, technical........ 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 350 {tb 
.20 .18 .20 .20 GTUMA WEG. . scsi oc cee lb. .16 17 .20 .16 
.09 .084 .09 .08} Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks...lb. 08} 08} .09 OS} 
—* 200 lb bbls f. o. " 
24 22 .24 e060 PARES ee ie cee «22 24 24 .22 
Hypochioride solution, 100 i 
.05 .05 .05 06 TOR ct ntccteeceNs. «eines .05 .05 .05 
Neeaanithe. tech, pea oa 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 375 lb bbls wks. aaa 100 Ib. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Technical, regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 375 Ib bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
-45 45 45 45 Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls.... Ib. ..... 45 45 .45 
.02 ME Ssaken wana Monohydrate, Ce De. “aswes .02 023 .024 
.57 54 57 .55 Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl... .Jb. .54 .O7 57 54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 
2.224 2.09 2.45 2.124 bags c-1 NY. .100lb. 1.99 2.07 2.22} 1.99 
.08 .073 08} .07} Nitrite 500 Ib bbls spot. . lb. O74 .08 0 .O74 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
27 .25 yf f 25 175 lb bbls wks....... x 25 sae 27 .25 
.42 .37 23 20 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs : 37 .42 $2 37 
son .18 sae 21 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. e. 1d 20 20 .18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 310 lb bbls....... 100 Ib. 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
4.00 Bono aca ais MNEs ctor os ee 100 lb 3.50 4.00 4.00 3.50 
72 .69 72 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs... . .Ib. .69 Ry: By 1) .69 
— Yellow, 350 Ib bbl 
.123 12 .123 SS nl CRRA Ra, Cosas pee 12 12 123 12 
.20 .15 .14 .134 Pyrophosphate, 100 Ib keg. - 15 20 .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.55 1.65 1.45 SO aii s aes eee 100 Ib. vanes 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal ens” wks 
.80 70 =61.10 BD! on grtk Ce ae annie ne 0 Ib .70 .80 .80 70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 
.05} .05 05 OS. oo -Biswenen ae eee ne lb. 04 043 05} .04 
.43 .38 .49 .48} Stannate, 100 lb drums... .lb. ..... 34 43 34 
.29 .25 .29 8 Stearate, bbls............. b. 25 29 29 .25 
.18 16 .18 .16 Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... lb. 16 18 8 16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 Ib —_ 
023 .02} .02 .02 TNR es Sc .024 02% 023 .02} 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 ib 
.02} .024 023 .02 bbls wks eee. lb. .02} .023 .023 .02} 
62% = 650 lb drums 
.04 .034 .04 .034 ROPES go 66s ca wn oe .03 03} 03} .03 
see" _erystals, 400 lb bbls 
.034 .03 034 Bt (<r ae rae i a lb. .03 .034 03} .03 
.76 .28f .50 .40 Ridiens roid, | eee lb. .28 .35 35 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, _— 
1.40 .88 .85 RD) 5c, co, Nee tauatale i ME SMEs ieeia ce .88 88 .88 
Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal rod 
.40 .35 .40 .35 OMG ota vickie nares gal. .35 40 .40 35 
013 .Olj .013 01} Spruce, 25% liquid, bbls. .... ADs: <paeke 01} O13 O13 
-O1 .O1 .01 .O1 25% % liquid, tanks wks. DS. weaus 01 01 .O1 
-023 02 02 .02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 02} 023 -02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.12 3.82 4.42 + A, {ee re eee ma keer ea OO lb. 3.62 3.92 4.02 3.62 
4.02 3.72 4.32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.52 3.72 3.92 3.52 
064 .053 =.063 :053 Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. 05} .064 06} 05} 
.063 .05} .06} .05} Imported bags.......... lb. .05% .06} “Ost .053 
.084 08 .08} .08 eee lb. .08 .08} .08 -08 
.10 .094 .10 -094 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib .094 .10 10 -094 
.07 .064 .07 -064 Wheat, thick bags......... > .064 .07 07 064 
.10 .094 .10 .094 SO eee .094 .10 10 094 
— p< Se 600 lb bbls 
.07} .07 .07} ae a, | RES nee ety Ib. .07} .07} O74 074 
.094 .08 .09 .08 Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY... .Ib. .09 .094 093 .09 
1.25 Bee Sacer. lkuctes Peroxide, 100 1b dfs... ..<..:.. ie.  sucead 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken. rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 lb bag o-1....... 100 bona ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dusting shee ee 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb oy eli iene a Paneer 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags c-l...... ot | 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%; % 158 lb bbls c-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 renee J) eee 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls le-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 Ib drs 
.05} .05 .054 .05 ET Sere 1 .05 oo} .05} .05 
.044 .034 .044 .034 — Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... > .034 .04 .044 .034 
.084 .07 .083 ‘7 Sulfur — 150 lb cyl. . .07 .074 .O7} .07 
.19 .10 .19 ‘ ie a » LOU 1D O78... 25s _ -10 .12 33 .10 
.65 10 .65 10 Satur! G oride, 600 Ib dr... Ib. .10 .65 65 .10 
15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Talc, Crude, 100lbbgsNY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 Refined, 100lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 French, 220 lb b NY...ton 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 
45.00 35.00 45.06 38.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 Italian, 220 lb bags NY. — 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Superphosphate, 16% “bull, 
10.00 9.00 co, ee ee rn 8.50 8.75 9.50 8.50 
ee Triple bulk, wks donee Pa a 65 65 65 
4.50&10 4.00&105.10&104.65&10 Tankage Ground NY....... | ere 3.25410 4.00&10 3.25410 
4.80410 3.754104 .80£103.90&10 High grade f.o.b. Chicago. — ween 3.35&10 3.85&10 3.35&10 
4. — 4. — = ae * Teheeeee es “tb. ees a ae 3.25410 
: ‘ : apices | ts) = gs . 05 .05 .05 .054 
.043 “Ost .04 08 m grade, bags Palace Oat -04} 043 .04 
ae .26 27 .26 Tar rete Oil, 15%, os 24 25 «ae .24 
.30 .29 .30 .29 25% +o bigg Rexecsateuen gal. .26 .28 .30 .26 
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Oxalic Acid 
, Chlorate Soda 
| Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. -I- New York 












































MECHLING’S 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


ms 


C.P. ACETONE 


Prompt delivery 
in all quantities. | Spraying and Dusting _Bisulphite of Soda 

| Materials Sal Soda 
Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 


anavenit _ Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash 
Immediately available in any amount. 


Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


110 East 42nd Street | eu3.> 


ew York Ci | | 
sini ~MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| PHILADELPHIA,PA. CAMDEN, N.J. BOSTON, MASS. 





Phone Caledonia 4623-4 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- July 1930 $1.191 





tanks from the Pacific Coast were reported 
to be going through at 7c. 

Cocoanut Oil — Business in this com- 
modity developed no new angles. Heavy 
stocks and poor demand continued but 
prices remained fairly firm halting the 
sustained declines of the past few months. 
Some slight concessions were made how- 
ever on firm bids. Ceylon was quoted at 
57¢e in tanks N. Y. at 644c; Manilla 
in tanks, Pacific Coast 57%e. 

Corn Oil — Sales showed a decided 
improvement and prices were advanced 
from the figures of last month which were 
the lowest recorded in 20 years. Crude 
oil was quoted at 7c a lb. buyers’ tanks, 
f. o. b., Western mill points. Refined in 
bbl. at N. Y., was advanced 4c a lb. to 
934¢ for es wiete and 1014 for less carload. 

Cottonseed Oil — PSY reached a new 
low level of 8¢ a lb. with futures about 
8.22c a lb. The U. 8S. cotton report of 
July Ist showed a decrease in acreage of 
about one million two hundred thousand 
acres. On the other hand, cotton con- 
sumption at the mills shows a marked 
decrease the first six months of 1929. Spot 
demand for cottonseed oil is relatively 
small and no improvement is in sight at 
least for the immediate future. 

Lard Oil Despite the fact that 
material in rather heavy supply, 
prices during the past month did not con- 
tinue to go any lower. The undertone 
better and were made on 
reported prices. Edible is quoted at 12%c; 
extra at 10ce. 

Linseed Oil — Shipments against con- 
tract continued during July to remain 
substantial and with stocks at a low ebb, 
material for immediate spot delivery was 
quite scarce. Inquiries for fall deliveries 
are beginning to come in and this early 
action on the part of consumers should 
tend to strengthen the price position. The 
Canadian flax acreage has been officially 
estimated at 451,500 as compared with 
382,359 for 1929. The condition of the 
crop is given as 95° of the ten year 
average compared with 91°% on the same 
date a year ago. The dry hot weather of 
the past month has had a slight deteriorat- 
ing effect on the crop. A conservative 
estimate places the total northwest crop 
at 30,000,000 bushels and the Canadian 
crop at 3,250,000 bushels. Imports for 
the month of May amounted to 1,454,179 
bushels and 136,859 Ibs. of oil. The price 
on carlots ranged from 13.8 @ 14¢ during 
the latter portion of the month. 

Menhadan Oil 
oil have 


was 


was sales 


- Offerings of the crude 
been withdrawn and business 
remains at a standstill with prices quoted 
being merely nominal. 

Olive Oil — An active demand for com- 
mercial grade was responsible for a 
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1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Terra — Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 1.18 1.75 1.15 ble mMils.....6:6.0:<: 00lb 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
2.00 1.50} 2.00 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls... 100lb 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
023 01 .023 .02 Imported bags............ - .01} .01} .01} .O1} 
.094 | eee vee Ere rg ry 50 gal dr.. 09 .094 .09} .09 
.20 .20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... Te Sistams .20 .20 .20 
.24 23 .24 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .lb. .264 . 28} . 284 22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 
.143 134.17} .144 eee > itewey .123 .123 .123 
.38 .33 413 .3864 Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. .273 .28 34 .273 
45 .39 .58 .48 Metal Straits NY......... 1 Saree .38 .38 .38 
.56 .42 .75 53 Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Bes) 6a ves 36 .42 .36 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
.30} 273 =.354 RUOE . \eccdany siaancime rane on ~ iecer .203 253 .203 
.50 22 .40 .40 Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . ae 50 22 
.14 07} 3.14 .13} Pigment, bbls........ ae ie. .07} 072 .073 .07} 
.45 .45 .45 40 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ ee 40 .40 .40 
.40 .40 .45 .35 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... 85 .35 .35 
.94 .90 -94 .90 Toluidine, 35 350 Ib bblis........ lb, 90 94 .94 .90 
.32 .31 .32 .31 Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 31 32 .32 .3l 
.95 .85 -90 .85 Toner Lithol, FOG, BOIS. 00:84. 5D- .90 95 .95 .90 
.80 .70 -80 .70 Para, red, Mibasetacinees BE ucaceress 80 .80 .80 
1.55 1.50 i.80 LTO  OUMNAG Givsic sa vewssce eee Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
.36 .82 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. .32 36 .36 .32 
.10} NEMS: cc ccmere:, “avai Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .lb. .10 .10} .104 .10 
.60 aD. cima. seme Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs... Ib. .40 .42 .42 .40 
.45 .33 .50 .36 Tricresyl Phosphate, GPS ...65 lb. .33 45 45 .33 
.70 .58 sae .69 Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .60 .58 
75 .60 75 .70 hosphate, drums......... Ib .60 «0 .70 .60 
2.00 1.75 .00 2.50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
65 514 664 .504 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. 45 61 .61} 45 
.57 .49 .59 46 Wood Steam dist. bbis....gal. ..... 44 .52 44 
.30 .15 .20 .18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... Ib 15 Rg one 15 
105.00 98.00 — grade, bagsc.i.f..... ton ..... 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 1. £ So pOints «<<. 66:60:00 060! <a 109.30 109.30 109.30 
Valonia’ Beard, 42%, tannin 
55.00 42.00 76.00 55.00 ee ere one COR: sivas 40.00 40.00 39.50 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 og "30-31% ® tannin..... WOW Saves 25.00 27.00 25.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, DOSS. ...0-. ee ee 30.00 32.50 30.00 
2.05 2.00 2.10 1.75 Vermillion, English, kegs... .lb.. 1.26 1.80 2.05 1.75 
1.00 a oe Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... ree 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags Sekar es MD se revacare 42.00 47.75 40.00 
— 53% %, double bags ex- 
.06} .064 .06} (a | rr ee _ eer .064 .064 .064 
Ww hiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
1.25 1.00 1.25 i i Serre ean. _ Se 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........ Me sence 13.00 13.00 138.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 lb. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.33 33 .32 .32 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... .28 .3l .28 
32 .30 .382 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 25 .30 ae —_ 
.38 .38 .38 .88 Xylidine, crude............. Ss -kkeas sor .38 soe 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
6.75 5.25 .053 5.85 400 lb bbls ......<4..054 100 lb. 5.25 5.75 §.75 5.25 
me i | .103 .10 .094 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .lb. . 10} Bp i | .104 
Chloride F used, 600 lb drs. 
.06 053 ~=.06 06 RE re lb. .05% .06 .06 .05} 
.064 .063 .064 06} Gran., 500 lb bbls wks.... .lb. .06} .064 064 .064 
3.00 .00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks.. MBs nate 3.00 3.00 3.00 
.41 .40 .41 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb .40 .41 41 .40 
1.00 .00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb a OE eSieees 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.084 .084 .09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. .094 a i | ad .094 
Metal, high grade slabs. = 
6.45 6.453 6.40 6.074 DUR. ak keene aks 4 see 6 45 6.45 6.45 
.O74 .07 .O7F .0O7% Oxide, American bags wks. .07} .07 07% O07} 
Rt .09% .124 .10} French, 300 lb bbls wks. . Ib .09} Fp | 11} 09} 
1.25 See seens (Sears Perborate, 100 lb drs...... Bt siatares 1.25 1.25 1.2 
1.25 RPEOA Geass ivache Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.26 | Se Re pe ree Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. 234 24 .26 .234 
.033 .03 .03} .034 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. .03 .034 .034 .03 
.32 .30 .32 = Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb. .30 ~32 32 .30 
.30 .28 .30 ; Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .lb. .28 .30 .30 .28 
.03 .024 .03 3) Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .lb. .024 03 .03 .02 
.50 .45 .50 .45 area lb. .45 .50 .50 .45 
.10 .08 .10 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
Oils and Fats 
.134 13 .144 13 Cet o 1,400 lb bbls. .... lb. .13 .134 13} 13 
13 .124 .14 .123} No. UME, ccxk cee: Ib. 12 13 is .124 
15 .14 <a .14 aha “100 | eee lb. .14 15 .15 .14 
.16 .14} sae ie China W ‘ood, bbls spot NY.. .Ib. .094 .10} .13 094 
.15 .13} .143 ' ‘TOES, CHOC IVY ccc css lb. .09 .094 .11} .09 
14 .124 .14} 134 Coast, tanks, Aug....... Ib. .07} .08 10} .074 
.10 .10} 114 .10} Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib. ..... .10} .103 .103 
.094 O07; .10 .093 Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib. ..... .07 08} 07% 
.08} 06; .09 .08} 8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. .06} .06 .07 .06} 
.10 .09% .10} “Ost a 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 072 .07 “Oat .072 
.094 08 09% .08 a eee .07 .08 074 
.094 07; .10 .08; nealing | ok Pena Ib. .072 .07 .08} 07} 
.08} .06; 08} .08 a) ee lb 063 .06 .O7% 06} 
.08 .06} .084 .07 Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib 055 .063 .07 05; 
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The BOOK universally used in the 
Chemical Engineering Industries. 


2. Over 16,000 copies of the first 1919 
Edition now in use. 


The second edition completely re- 
vised and enlarged contains twice 
the information in half the bulk. 


4, Over 5,000 new items added to the 
current edition, many of which have 
never before been published. 


5, Data on fire hazards and methods 
of packing and shipping Chemicals 
and Raw Materials completely re- 
vised and expanded. 


6, The appendix has been expanded to 
over 63 pages as compared with 23 
in the first edition. 


The 
Condensed Chemical 
Dictionary 


Second Edition Revised and Enlarged 
1930 


The Dictionary places at your disposal, in a 
simplified and readily accessible form, a library 
of essential technical and commercial data on 
organic and inorganic chemicals, the medicinals, 
metals and alloys, minerals, fertilizers, ex- 
plosives, pigments, oils and raw materials in 
general use. 


Arranged in straight alphabetical classifi- 
cation, it gives the following facts about 
12,000 chemicals (including cross references) : 


Names of Chemicals and Materials from which they 
Substances are made 

Uses Grades 

— Formulas Method of Manufacture 

> Method of Purification 

Sl sete Shipping Containers and their 

Specific Gravities Began 

Melting Points Fire Hazards 

Boiling Points Railroad Shipping Regula- 

Solubility tions 


551 Pages—with Thumb Index 


Board Library Buckram . - $10.00 
Flexible Keratol . ‘ - $12.00 


THE CHEMICAL CATALOG 
COMPANY, INC. 


417 Fourth Avenue New York, U.S. A. 
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Copper OPER’ 
Carbonate Ome S 


For Platers 


For Paint Manufacturers 
COPPER CARBONATE 55 Cu 
For Smut in Wheat 
Dry Seed Treatment 
MODIFIED 
COPPER CARBONATE 20 Cu 


Precipitated 











As a Fungicide 
A Plant Food, An Insecticide 


XFUNGUS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
A Copper Carbonate Sulphur Compound 





Ask for prices on 300 lb. barrels, 
1 ton, 5 tons or carload lots. 


CHARLES COOPER ®& CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 




















- COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 


Copper Oxide Black 
Cuprous Oxide Red 





Cable Address Telephone 
Fluorine Gramercy 3181 
JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 
INCORPORATED 





200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


July 1930 $°.191 





strengthened price tone and supplies were 
held at 80c a gal. in bbl. Future ship- 
ments also were somewhat higher and 
were quoted at 76c. Edible grade was 
steady at $1.75 @ $2.00 depending upon 
quality. Olive oil foots were quiet, buyers 
showing little desire to commit themselves 
to any future buying policy. 
held at 6 @ 614¢ a lb. 


Prices were 


Palm Oil — Producers have not offered 
material in the market during the past 
month and prices are therefore only 


nominal. Some small sales were made of 
Niger oil at 544 @ 5%e landed at N. Y. 
Lagos remained nominal at 7 @ 7%4e 
with little action on the part of either 
buyers or sellers. 

Perilla Oil Demand for this com- 
modity remained very light but with only 
small offerings in the market no definite 
price changes were made during the past 
month. 

Rapeseed Oil Spot prices were 
reduced le during the month. A fair 
inquiry with light offerings tended to 
stabilize a market which has shown down- 
ward tendencies for the past few months. 
Exports from India of seed to England 
and the Continent amounted to 24,100 
tons for the period Jan. Ist., to June 18, as 
against 39,250 tons for the same period a 
year ago. 


Red Oil Further weakness was in 
evidence in this market and a_ price 
reduction of 4¢ was put into effect. This 


further reduction was due partly to lower 
cost of raw materials, and partly to les- 
sened demand from consumers. 

Sesame Oil — Domestic supplies were 
ample to take care of a restricted demand 
from No price change was 
recorded, yellow being freely offered at 9c 
and white at 10 @ 12 %e. 

Soy Bean Oil — Imported stocks were 
still available at 9¢ in tanks on the Pacific 
With the advent of the new tariff 
rate it is not expected that imports will 
continue to arrive indefinitely. 
consumption is not so large but 
domestic production can very easily 
satisfy our entire requirements. No price 
change was made in the tank car price for 
domestic and the demand remained slow. 

Stearic Acid — A further reduction of 
'44ec a lb. on all grades was announced in 
spite of reported improvement in ship- 
ments both spot and against contract. 

Tallow — Improved demand has ended 
reductions which had brought prices to 
the lowest level for nearly thirty years. 
Extra is now quoted at 534¢ and edible, 
634¢c. Further early advances are expected. 

Greases — In sympathy with the im- 
proved tallow market, greases showed a 
firmer tendency but without 
price advances. 


consumers. 


Coast. 


Domestic 
what 


definite 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
.64 .574 .69 eee ye wan gal. a 52 56 52 
.60 .60 .63 .60 TORMENT oocisaciciss scars gal. .54 56 62 54 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
.05} .042 .064 BGS OR RS a oe cond 0.0 6 5 oa o's Mis. ass ce 039 046 .039 
.103 .09} BS -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ ee 08} 10 083 
.O94 .07} .10 .08} T WING SUED. 55 eu care a <0 a kare .07 08 .07 
134 .10} .12} 11} Refined, 375 lb bbls NY....lb. ..... 093 10} .094 
m tl .09 .113 .10% i eC arrears es bes .08 10 .08 
.09 .08} .094 .07} Cottonseed, crude, mill...... lb. .07 07} .07} .07 
1075 .085 10 65 093 PSY 100 lb bbls ees lb. .083 O81 OSS 083 
1080 .088 10.75 093 Aug.—Oct.. se ae .085 095 Oss 
Degras, Asiatleis 50 gal bbls 
05 034.05 04 REECE b. .03$ .044 .04} 03} 
05 .043 05} .04} English, brown, bbls NY... .lb. 04} 05 05 .04} 
05 05. ~—-.054 05} ‘Light, bbls NY........... lb. —-.05 "054 05} 05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... )) ee 32 .34 cae 
Greases 
.08} .06 .08% {07 ‘Greanen, BrOWD eo 665.6 5:65 08 os, Gian .05} 064 054 
.084 .064  .08} .07 NOW oie ct sci ne Ginreiciavers a b. Sax3 .053 07} O53 
.11} ig amen & .09 White, choice bbls NY.....lb .06¢ 073 08} 06} 
.42 .40 Herring, Coast, Tanks...... ill scones INGOT: shes 
OM. ince Nom. SODR HmEnO OI nics os e065 < 108 Ib. 054 Nom. Nom. 05} 
.15} .143 .16} .153 Lard Oil, edible, prime....... ee .12} .134 -B' 
.13} .12 .134 12 META, TB 0.0.56 0164.6 dies WOE saves .10 12 .10 
. 13} 113 8386.13 11 Extra No. 1, bbls........ ae pe 09} 11 .09" 
.162 .105 10.8 10.0 ae Raw, five bbl lots...lb.  ..... .144 146 144 
.158 101 10.4 9.6 Bbis Gl BH06. 6. codec cas Me. eek .14 .142 14 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 1 ae 132 .134 .132 
.52 45 .48 .40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. ee .50 .50 5U 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Blown, bbls NY........... _ eee .09 .09 .09 
.70 .70 .70 .67 — bleached, bbls NY..gal. ..... .70 .70 .70 
.64 .63 .64 .63 Ligh, pressed, bbls IVY...» fal. .63 .64 .64 .63 
.67 .66 .67 .66 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. a. .66 67 .67 66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
.60 .40 .60 SD iste anc ere a mreia atetars eines gal. .40 .60 60 .40 
1.00 .95 1.00 .95 PROMO GRE. 66sec ccces gal .95 1.00 1.00 .95 
.19 18} 19 .18} Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY Ib. ..... .163 17% 163 
.13} .12 .134 12 PERG, DOIB DON ison se sc ccwu lb .10 .11} 10 
.15}4 .134 .16} .15} PUGS OUIO IVY 6 a.o0 b5n05 08 MS. varate <i2 -13} .12 
~21% .10} .173 .11} Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY..... <b. 10} 12} 10} 
‘11.0 «10 BA 11 . 2, bbls NY...... 5 wees 09 ll .09 
10} 093.14 10 No.3, bbls NY........... eee 09} 104 094 
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Salt cake is staging a comeback. For 
years one of the troublesome problems of 
acid manufacturers was the disposition of 


by-product salt cake. Radical changes 
in the methods of producing muriatic 
and nitric acids have had a tendency to 
reduce the available tonnage while the 
demand from the kraft paper industry 
has increased tremendously. Harry O. 
Moraw, chemical marketing specialist in 
charge of industrial chemicals, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
writes about the shortage of salt cake in 
this country, needs no introduction to 
“Chemical Markets” readers. A complete 
resume of his numerous activities was 
given in our June issue in conjunction with 
his article “Shifting Chemical Demands.”’ 
Mr. Moraw has made an exhaustive study 
of the available natural deposits of crude 
sodium sulfate both in this country and 
abroad and in his present article sum- 
Sooner or 
later we will be forced to fall back on these 
natural resources despite the fact that they 
are located at considerable distances from 


marizes these briefly for us. 


consuming centers, unless some unforeseen 
change takes place and of which we have 
no present indication. The subject is a 
timely one and of vital interest to those 
industries dependent upon the use of salt 
cake in manufacturing processes. 

ow 


The past decade has witnessed some 
striking changes in the course of com- 
modity prices. It might almost be said 
that a complete cycle has taken place in 
that period. Williams Haynes pictures 
for us the rise and fall of commodity prices 
in the chemical field in an article, ‘“Com- 
modity Prices in the Past Decade.” 

cw 


“Brevity is the soul of wit”, and a 
guiding rule of our editorial department 
where we strive to save to the utmost the 
time of our busy readers. However, it is 
possible to be too short and snappy, and 
the sub-heading of Mr. Crane’s most illumi- 
nating paper on synthetic ammonia, which 
we printed in our July issue, conveyed an 
impression which was certainly not in 
this very able review. We wrote ‘‘Drastic 
reduction in price, developments of new 
fields and new uses are the promises of the 
near future for the high-pressure chemi- 
cals’. What we might more correctly 
have said was ‘Drastic reduction in price 
make possible developments of new fields 
and new uses which are the promises of 
the near future,’’ The lower cost of men- 
thanol to consumers is a fact not a promise, 
as every buyer knows today. 
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Ballots will soon be mailed for the 
election of the chemical industrialist who 
will receive the CHremicaL MARKETS 
Medal. Watch for yours and be sure to 
mail it back within the prescribed time. 
This is the opportunity of every sub- 
scriber to do honor to the man who has 
done most by way of economic services 
for the chemical industry. 





COMING 
FEATURES 


The Pulse of Chemical Busi- 
ness—Leaders in the chemical 
industry, sales managers, and 
purchasing agents, executives 
vitally concerned about com- 
modity prices will give their in- 
this 
important subject. Collectively, 
they afford CHEMICAL MARKETS 


dividual viewpoints on 


readers an opportunity to feel 
the pulse of business. 


~~ 


Insurance Figures Show Need 
of Greater Care in Handling 
Chemicals—James C. Cook, sales 
manager, Schwenk Safety De- 
vice Corporation, tells how acid 


handling can be made safer. 


—_e* 


‘ighting Fire in Chemicals— 
C. B. White, chemist-engineer, 
American-LaFrance and Foam- 
ite Corporation, describes the 
best methods of fighting various 


kinds of chemicals on fire. 


Air Conditioning in the Chem- 
ical Industry will be the subject 
of an article in an early issue. 


—~ 


Chrome and its new import- 
ance in plating will be treated 
in a forthcoming article. 
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Harry M. Mabey, who writes our timely 
and important article on the new freight 
rates, is general traffic manager, Mathieson 
Alkali Works. He was born in Canada, 
Feb. 20, 1886 and educated in the public 
schools, Newton, Massachusetts and the 
Suffolk Law School, Boston. His business 
experience has been gained with the New 
York Central Lines, at the Boston end; 
with the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, and at the Boston 
Army Supply Base, where he had charge 
of freight traffie during 1918 and 1919, 
and in his present position. He is a mem- 
ber of the Alkali Traffic Association, the 
Electrochemical Traffic Association (of 
which he was chairman in 1922), the 
Transportation Committee of the Chlorine 
Institute (chairman, 1923), Traffic Man- 
agers’ Council, Associated Industries of 
New York (chairman, 1925-27). His 
clubs are the Chemists and the Traffic, 
both of New York. 
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Although outside the chemical industry 
in their various activities, the seconders of 
the nominations for the Chemical Markets 
Medal are probably as well known a group 
of men as would be likely to be brought 
together within ten short pages. George 
Ade is a famous manufacturer of good 
cheer—his humorous books and_ plays 
have been distributing dividends of 
laughter these many years. Thomas A. 
Edison, whose inventions have added 
immeasurably to both industrial and 
private life, continues his all-absorbing 
interest in sc:ence. Henry Ford finds his 
economic faith justified also in the chem- 
ical industry, where Dr. Dow, whose 
nomination he seconds, has applied 
principles similar to those that have made 
Ford production methods famous. Dr. 
Michael I. Pupin, himself a scientist of 
note, has been professor of  electro- 
mechanics at Columbia since 1901. John 
J. Raskob is connected with General 
Motors and with E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and played a prominent part in politics 
not long ago as Al Smith’s manager during 
his presidential campaign. 

cow 


A story has been going the rounds about 
Joe Turner of Joseph Turner & Company 
which fg almost too good to be true. It 
seems that one of his younger contempo- 
raries among the chemical distributors 
asked Mr. Turner to reveal the inner 
secrets of his success. The answer is 
reported to have been: “In my youth I 
formed the habit of buying my straw hat 
in August.’’ This wise and cryptic advice 
must be allegoric. 
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